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What are the Obstacles? 


The publishers of text-books for schools come into 
close contact with the teacher, and they measure his in- 
tellectual and moral proportions as the tailor does those 
that express the physical man. This is done by 
agents who travel from city to city, but much is learned 
from letters and personal visits; the meetings of teach- 
ers reveal many things also. It is interesting to listen 
to the remarks of publishers who have been a good 
while in the field,and while the teacher might, if he were 
concealed behind a portiere, hear many things not 
complimentary, he would see himself as he is seen, and 
that is always valuable. An observant member of the 
publishing craft was in a communicative mood the 
other day. To the statement that teaching had im- 
proved greatly, he said: 

“T should say it had; perhaps not teaching, so much 
as teachers. I was ten years traveling over the coun- 
try; my district was an extensive one, being New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. I met many 
queer specimens, a good deal like Washington Irving’s 
model, the celebrated Ichabod Crane. These were in 
the country school-houses. I remember one teacher 
I called on just before noon; when school was dis- 
missed, he asked me to go home with him and get “a 
snack.” We walked a quarter of a mile and came to a 
small house; the first thing he did was to feed four or 
five squealing pigs; then we went in to eat some cold 
pork and potatoes, the table standing up against the 
wall. He told me he worked the farm in the summer 
and taught school in the winter. He wrote me a letter 
in a few days which began: “i shall wont 12 more 
riting books.’ 

“My candid opinion was, that not one half of the 
teachers were fit to teach, and I wondered the public 
money was wasted on them. In the cities and towns 
of course there were better men, but many of these 
would have been failures at anything else besides teach- 
ing. In those days, spelling was the great thing in the 
schools; again and again I haveseen the boys and girls 
get up in a long row to spell, so as to show me how 
proficient they were. I don’t suppose they knew the 
meaning of one quarter of the words they. used. But 
that was the genius of the times. 

“Then there succeeded the grammar craze, and I 
have even heard First Reader children saying, ‘A noun 
is the name of a person, place, or thing.’ Then I at- 









tended schools where they sung geography. Yes, I 
have seen a lot of nonsense being done in the schools. 

I went into one school where a boy was standing under 
the teacher’s desk; his body was, of course, bent at 
right angles to his legs; another boy was sitting be- 
tween two girls; another was in a closet, and was cry- 
ing loudly. Yes, I have seen a great deal of barbarity. 

“As to present times, the great improvement is in 
the class of men and women who become teachers; 
once, the poorest stuff was made into teachers; now 
we meet with persons who would do credit to any situ- 
ation. I well remember when Mr. Kellogg came into 
our office and said his object was to reform the teach- 
ing then being practiced. We said, after he went out, 
that he had a hard job before him, but I think we con- 
ceded that was the thing to do, and he was the man to 
do it. In those days, Henry Kiddle was the city super- 
intendent of schools here, and he often came in; when 
he was told of the determination of the editor, he de- 
clared that was the needful thing, and he believed it 
would be accomplished if proper support was given. 
But it was a good while before The Journal began to be 
felt right here. The reform began in various spots; in 
Quincy, with Parker, in Aurora, IIl., with Powell, in 
Cleveland,, with Rickoff, as I remember. 

“It may seem incredible, but the ones who have 
most opposed progress have been the teachers them- 
selves. Of all things, the teacher is afraid of an exami- 
nation; if a law is proposed demanding higher qualifi- 
cations, they oppose it, tooth and nail. They dislike to 
be put to the trouble of learning more than they now 
know. They aim to get a place by influence, and hold 
it by influence, rather than by study and improvement. 

“The meetings they hold show their weakness very 
clearly; over and over the subjects of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and spelling are discussed, and I don’t think 
they teach them very well now. I was at one meeting, 
and told them plainly I thought a child should learn to 
read in a quarter of the time then spent, and they were 
quite put out; but they know now I was right. The 
great lack once was that of men and women who 
would study the subject of education. They did not 
use to care about an educational paper. But things 
have changed very much. Our agents say they find 
few of the leading men without The School Journal; 
once they did not care what was being done in other 
towns and cities, nor about the new books and ideas; 
but they are now fast coming into line with the doc- 
tors, lawyers, and preachers; still there is a great deal 
to be done yet. I candidly believe that the salaries of 
the rank and file would be doubled if they doubled their 
qualifications. If Supt. Skinner would have a law that 
none but holders of state diplomas should teach after 
1905, wages would have to rise.” 











A Professional Abuse. 
By J. W. Abernethy, Berkeley Institute. 


At the recent dinner of the Aldine Club in honor of 
Edward Everett Hale, Bishop Potter said of the dis- 
tinguished guest: “The quality of leadership has 
always exhibited itself in him.” Every one recog- 
nizes the truth of this remark, and rejoices in it. It is 
so much the more to be regretted that such a leader 
should ever be found betraying his followers into 
wrong paths by inadvertent advice. In an article on 
“The Choice of an Occupation,” in one of the popu- 
lar monthlies, Dr. Hale said to young men just gradu- 
ated from college: “If a man be really fond of chil- 
dren, if he be quite sure of his own temper and that he 
can keep it in control, let him try, for a year or two 
perhaps, not more, the profession of a schoolmaster.” 
Then follow reasons for so doing—that it affords the 
“best opportunity to study human nature,” that it 
“gives quickness and versatility,” and others. “ All 
these are good reasons why one should take two or 
three years of school-keeping as a piece of education 
for life.” 

The significance of these words lies not in the nov- 
elty of the advice, but in the sanction of authority they 
give to a common abuse. They represent a good- 
naturedly contemptuous attitude of mind toward the 
occupation of the teacher that was formerly, in Dr. 
Hale’s younger days, regarded as quite proper and 
necessary, and that still constitutes the basis of one of 
the most vicious practices associated with our profes. 
sion. Teaching has long been used as a stepping- 
stone to the other professions, and college graduates 
do not need to be urged to make a temporary trial of 
it as a convenient means for paying up undergradu- 
ate debts, or for meeting the current expenses of a 
course in law or medicine, or for relief from the im- 
mediate responsibility of deciding upon a profession 
for life. It is assumed that a young man who for the 
first time faces life seriously at graduation and finds 
himself unprepared to enter upon any distinct line of 
work is quite justified in working off his juvenility in 
the school-room, where the mental welfare of scores 
of bright children must be sacrificed to his selfish 
ends. This preposterous assumption that he is fitted 
to teach while he is fitted for nothing else, rests upon 
the time-honored tendency to regard teaching as an 
inferior profession for which anybody is prepared who 
has been, associated with books; in other words, no 
profession at all. 

This form of imposture has become so common as 
to be generally regarded as a perfectly legitimate pro- 
ceeding, while in any other profession the same sort 
of imposture would be regarded as an offense against 
the public interest and the cause of good morals.. It 
ought to be as disreputable to engage in teaching 
without honest purpose and adequate preparation as 
to engage in preaching or the practice of medicine for 
two or three years, tor the sake of the money and the 
“ experience ” to be gained ; butit is not, and the more 
is the pity. The injury inflicted upon educational 
work by the employment of this educated incompe- 
tency—instruction with knowledge and without soul— 
is, of course, inestimable, and the effect upon the pro 
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fession is to invite disparagement and maintain its dis- 
repute. 

Just at present there is an increasing inclination to 
employ college graduates as grammar and secondary 


teachers. The movement originated in the commend- 
able desire to broaden the culture basis of teaching, 
but it is a dangerous proceeding, for it places a premi- 
um upon a college diploma, which in itself may repre- 
sent little or nothing that is needful for success in 
teaching. A college degree is likely to bear a weight 
of prestige quite unwarranted by the results achieved 
by undisciplined degree-holders as teachers. A col- 
lege course should certainly be demanded of every one 
who seriously enters the profession, but it should be 
regarded merely as a general foundation, not as a spe- 
cial preparation, for teaching. We have long had the 
normal school graduate with “ methods” and without 
knowledge ; now we have the college graduate, with 
knowledge and without method; and the inefficiency 
of the one is about as great as that of the other. But 
the college graduate has indisputably the advantage if 
he possesses the one indispensable qualification of the 
true teacher, the quality of sincerity. 

Teaching, it may as well be acknowledged, is not an 
attractive profession in a country where professional 
success is seldom measured by any standard other 
than the money standard. It is a profession of low 
emoluments and limited dignities ; its highways are 
everywhere lighted by the “lamp of sacrifice,” and its 
byways are trodden by the feet of many martyrs. 
But martyrdom has its reward. The true teacher, 
however, does not need even this consolation ; he is 
as much a “dedicated spirit” as Wordsworth was ; 
he is a teacher by compulsion of the best elements of 
his nature. Three virtues must contribute to the mak- 
ing of good teaching, love, devotion, and enthusiasm ; 
love that leads one to choose the work freely and se- 
riously ; devotion that holds one faithful to the inter- 
ests of one’s pupils, to the aims of one’s institution, 
to one’s highest ideals of success; and enthusiasm 
that enables one to pour out knowledge hot for the 
molding of young minds. Any dry-as-dust may pos- 
sess knowledge, only the enthusist can impart it with 
power. The teacher cannot inspire pupils who is not 
himself inspired. The teaching spirit is more impor- 
tant than k aowledge, for knowledge without the spirit 
to quicken it into life with true impulses will produce 
little or no fruit. 

Such being some of the fundamental elements of 
good teaching it is pretty certain that good teaching 
will be obtained, not as a rule, but as an exception, 
if at all, from the inexperienced college graduate who 
has neither taste, desire, nor aptitude for the work, 
and who makes of his position a mere stalking horse 
with which to obtain a more desirable position. The 
work into which neither heart nor conscience enters 
must be poor work ; insincerity is as emphatically a 
disqualification as incompetency. The widely ex- 
tended presence of sham and charlatanry in our pro- 
fession is one of the chief reasons for its lack of dig- 
nity, respect, and authority. If the profession is to 
establish and maintain these qualities, if it is to pos- 
sess any status that can worthily be called professional 
the conditions of admittance must be made as diffi- 
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cult and serious as the entrance conditions that ob- 
tain in other professions. There is no better reason 
for committing the care of a child’s mind to an undis- 
ciplined and unscrupulous teacher than for commit- 
ting the care of his body to a physician without repu- 
tation and experience ; yet so generally is this indis- 
cretion practiced and permitted that educational ser- 
vice has come to be regarded as the least worthy and 
least valuable of the professional services rendered to 
an individual or a community. 

For this condition the profession itself, it must be 
confessed, is largely responsible. We need a more 
strenuous, self-assertive professional pride, and a 
more vigorous and better organized maintenance of 
professional standards and principles. 


» 


Suggestions From a Trustee. 
By Dan S. Giffin. 


Of all the offices that Americans are called upon to 
fill there are none of the minor ones of more import- 
ance than the school trustee. It is one of those that 
does not furnish pecu iary remuneration to the holder. 
For some reason the idea of paying a man for looking 
after the interest of our schools as a trustee has not 
entered the minds of people generally. The result is, 
that in many districts it is difficult to find men who 
are willing to take the care and responsibility of the 
school. It is in fact often regarded as a thankless 
office, and in some respects it is such. But when we 
look from a higher standpoint, and see the good that 
may be accomplished by having a good school in a 
community, it is some incentive for a person to take 
a school in charge and do the best he can with the 
means at his disposal, not for himself, but for the good 
that this enables him to do for others. But the ques- 
tion arises—why should any person be required to do 
this great good for others without compensation? 
We do not expect men to preach, lecture, or teach us, 
without compensation for their services. Neither do 
we expect the doctor to heal us when we are sick, 
simply for the good we will receive by being made 
well. By what process of reasoning a man should be 
expected to give his time and ability to the school, 
for nothing except the good it may do to others, 
when so many kinds of work of ‘a similar nature are 
regularly paid for, is beyond my understanding. 

Still the law compels one to serve, who has been 
elected trustee, and if he refuses he is subject to a fine. 
Is it not a fact, that the system requiring people to 
perform this kind of service for nothing, frequently 
gives us a service commensurate with the pay ? 

We have known of more than one trustee whorcould 
not write his own name. We have known of many 
who had no conception of a method of teaching, or 
the qualifications of a teacher, other than that he or 
she is the son or daughter of some friend or neighbor 
who has rendered him a favor, or to whom he is under 
obligations. 

Would it not be better to fix the compensation of 
the trustee for his services and require of him that 
the proper services shall be rendered? Is it any 
more mercenary for a trustee to receive pay for his 
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services than for the public servant in other vocations, 
the collector, or clerk of a Union free school, for in- 
stance? . 

We think not. Therefore we would recommend that 
the trustee be allowed a proper compensation for his 
services to be paid by the district receiving the same. 

The next thing after the foregoing has been regu- 
lated, is to give the trustee authority to supply him- 
self with the necessary means to keep himself posted 
in school matters, and what is being done throughout 
the world by educators to advance the schools and 
education generally. One of these means is, an edu- 
cational journal devoted exclusively to subjects per- 
taining to schools. I would give thetrustee authority 
to subscribe for such a journal and charge the cost, 
therefore, to his district, the same as he now does, for 
the ordinary supplies procured by him. -.To avoid ex- 
travagance in this, the district might have power to 
limit the number of journals taken, but the trustee 
should have the power to supply himself with at least 
one,such as he may select. Suchacourse would give 
us a class of officers who have some knowledge of the 
duties of their office. In case a district is so unfortu- 
nate as not to have a competent person within their 
boundaries, they should have the power to select such 
a one, by vote, outside their own district. 

Greater supervision and more of it, is what we need, 
and when we get it we should pay for it. 

The foregoing are mere suggestions which need not 
be followed strictly. The great object to be obtained 
ultimately, is a greater supervision of the schools 
under the personal direction of a competent person. 


» 


Correspondence-Study. 


By Lind:ay Todd Damon, University of Chicago. 


Among the many educational movements of the 
nineteenth century, none has been more prominent 
than the system of University Extension. The cause 
is not far to seek. The movement fell in with the 
leveling tendencies of the day. It aimed to give to 
the many the advantages of the few, and its bold 
hopefulness attracted. For those who, actuated by a 
real desire for knowledge, and that side issue of knowl- 
edge loosely called “ culture,” were yet unable to attain 
this end through the leisurely, gentle-paced life of a 
university-student, it aimed to supply at a moderate 
cost, some measure of that university training, some 
modicum of the broadening, deepening, and vitalizing 
influence which can be drunk to the full only by those 
within the “ shady cloister mewed.” All this it hoped 
to do, and to do thoroughly. Small wonder that it 
appealed to the generous-minded of all professions, 
in a way that amore moderate theory could not, and less 
wonder that, whether it has ‘succeeded or not in its 
vast aim, no teacher can yet enter its confines without 
a wholesome sense of his own inadequancy, and an 
equally wholesome, but an ever romantic feeling of 
pleasure in the democracy of his task. 

The danger of sentimentality in our estimate of 
such an effort is indeed great. It would be the most 
natural thing in the world to go wandering off into 
incoherent vagaries about the brotherhood of man, 
and, in our admiration of the very vastness of the ef- 
fort, to lose our sense of fitness, of the strenuousness 
needed to make any attempt at teaching. firm, com- 
pact, and right-minded. Nothing more natural than 
that, in viewing the movement as a whole, in fasten- 
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ing our attention on its upward stride, those who are 
concerned in it should forget the means in the end. 
But fortunately cynicism and sourness are not dead 
yet, and the critics of the movement watch the opti- 
mism of its promoters with an ever-eager, and ever- 
valuable pessimism. On its over-boldness they rightly 
animadvert. They point out assiduously that personal 
contact is the most effective sort of teaching, that the 
singleness of purpose necessary to give study direc- 
tion and effectiveness, is only half-possible to work- 
men and teachers whose chief business is, after all, 
earning a living from day to day. They insist, in 
short, that no non-resident work can ever equal resi- 
dent work, and that, if we would not cheapen our de- 
grees, the presence of the student in the university 
for a longer or a shorter time, is indispensable. 


THE BEST FORM OF NON-RESIDENT UNIVERSITY WORK. 


As a result, the movement has limited itself wisely- 
No student can, in any university of which I know, 
attain any degree by entirely non-resident work. He 
can, however, do as much as he likes in the univer- 
sity extension work, and a certain credit will be given 
him for it. He can do all this in conjunction with 
his daily occupation, and can in many cases, find a 
time when he can put in the required period of resi- 
dence, and attain the degree, which; meaningless in 
itself, still represents, commercially and actually, a 
certain work done and a certain proficiency attained. 
And whether the number of ‘students who have actu- 
ally so completed the college course, and become full- 
fledged B. A’s. is at present large or small, seems to 
me of little moment. The intellectual advance is for 
every student something, and the possibilities are 
wide enough for great hopes. 

This non-resident work may be done in any one of 
three ways: by attendance on “ lecture-study "courses, 
by work in “ class-study ” courses, and by work in “cor- 
respondence-courses.” The first two methods are be- 
yond the scope of this article, and are indeed so well- 
known as to need little definition. But to each of 
them there are certain objections. For a lecturer, or 
a teacher, talking to an audience already tired by a 
day’s work, the temptation to be merely interesting is 
great, and ever-present. Only in proportion as this 
really humane instinct is conquered does the work 
become effective. Moreover the geographical limi- 
tations are obvious. The university cannot well send 
its teachers more than forty or fifty miles from its 
doors, and must do most of its class-work within a 
radius of twenty-five miles. Hence, in my opinion, 
the most important of the three methods is the third 
and youngest, the so-called correspondence-study. 

Correspondence-study is by no means a new thing. 
As the lecture-study division may be said to be a 
revivification of the old lyceum to which the last gen- 
eration of Americans owed so much, so correspon- 
dence-study may be regarded as an adaptation of the 
schemes used by many home-study clubs in general, 
and by the Chautauqua movement in particular. The 
differences are largely those of centralization, and of 
the addition of the very substantial service of the name 
of this or that university. This last gain seems to me 
to be véry considerable, and to be a gain both for the 
student and the university. The one acquires the 
shelter of the name of a known seat of intellectual ac- 
tivity, and the other extends its influence widely. 


THE WORKING OF THE CORRSPONBNCE SYSTEM. 


The miuutiz of the system are much simpler than 
might at first sight be supposed. ‘“ How,” the uniniti- 
ated naturally asks, “is the teacher able to give the 
student who dwells afar the needed directions ? How 
is he able, without killing himself. to give any consid- 
erable number of students even a respectable amount 
of criticism and advice?” In answering these ques- 
tions, I shall limit myself to the work done by the 
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university of Chicago, the ‘only college or university 
in America doing this work of which I have personal 
knowledge. This university offers correspondence- 
courses in eighteen departments, as widely different 
as Assyrian and elementary rhetoric. It has actually 
over one hundred courses in progress continually. Its 
students have at times papers from places as far apart 
as South Dakota and Ireland, and* men whose work 
in Assyrian has been largely done by correspondence 
with Dr. Harper, owe to the work so done, positions in 
Irish institutions. -That the’teaching is often both . 
scholarly and adequate, this fact alone would go far 
to prove. 

The first step taken by the teacher is the prepara- 
ticn of a set of lesson-papers, a sort of map of the 
course. These papers are reproduced by some re- 
duplicating process, and forwarded to the pupils. In 
the first paper the teacher aims to set forth the aims 
and methods of the course, to give precise directions 
for work, and to indicate the proper reference books. 
The following example, chosen simply because it is 
briefer than most of the introductory lessons, will per- 
haps indicate the general nature of all lesson-papers. 
It will be noted that it is necessarily in a sort of short- 
hand style: 

The University of Chicago. 
University Extension Division. 
Correspondence Department. 
Rhetoric and English Composition. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


Rhetoric is an art, not a science. The formal study of the sub- 
ject from a text-book is not an end in itself but a means to an 
end—the acquirement of a correct and effective style in writing 
and speaking. The rules and principles of the books are worse 
than useless, unless they are made to bear directly on the accom- 
gure of this object. Therefore the work of this course will 
xe divided into two parts: first (and of minor importance) the 
study of the book and the preparation of exercises based thereon, 
second, the writing of themes which shall put into practice the 
principles as they are mastered. To secure regularity and uni- 
formity of work, the pupil should endeavor to write one theme 
every week forwarding it to the instructor with the recitation 
paper of that week. The theme will be criticised, corrected, and 
returned. It should be re-written when necessary, and doth 
copies mailed to the instructor. Follow carefully the minute 
directions for writing themes given in the back of the text- 
book. 


BOOKS. 


Carpenter’s ‘‘ Exercises in Rbetoric and English Camposition, Ad- 
vanced Course,” Bostom, W. Small & Co., is the text-book required, All 
references are to this work unless it is otherwise stated. f 

Excellent books of reference in connection with the text-book are: Hill’s 
‘* Principles of Rhetoric,” and ‘‘ Foundations of Rhetorfc :” Harpers, New 
York. Wendell’s ‘‘ English Composition,” Scribners. Genung’s ‘‘ Out- 
lines of Rhetoric,” Ginn & Co., Boston. Strang's ‘* Exercises in Eng- 
lish,” D. C, Heath & Co,, Boston. Hodgson’s ‘* Errorsin the Useof Eng- 
lish,” D. Appleton & Co. ° 


Lessons I. and II. 


Study Carpenter’s Rhetoric, Chapter I. 
Section A, paragraphs 1 and 3. 


THEME I. 


Write in two pages an account of your school life hitherto, 
with special attention to your training in English. 


Write out Exercise I. 


Each lesson, then, consists of definite directions for 
reading and study, and the preparation of a report 
which the pupil forwards to the instructor. These 
papers the instructor criticizes page by page, and re- 
turns to the pupil. And if, as in any well-arranged 
course, the directions are definite and the criticism 
careful, the student cannot fail to make some in- 
tellectual advance. 


RESULTS OF THE SYSTEM. 


What that advance is, can only be determined by 
the zeal and intelligence of both student and teacher. 
No one who knows the work thoroughly will, I think, 
claim for very much of it an equal standing with the 
work done in residence. But it is evident that in those 
subjects in which the acquirement of information is 
the main point, very palpable results may be attained. 
And from my own short experience in teaching Eng- 
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lish composition in this way, I am prepared to assert 
for it a fair degree of effectiveness. In asecond class 


.of study, then, in which the effort of .the pupil consti- 


tutes the life of the course, I see no reason why this 
work should not be accorded respectful recognition. 


The results will obviously depend almost solely on 
the mental caliber and interest of the student. But in 
those lie the strength of the movement. Certainly no 
one who is not willing to work hard, and to take the 
hard knocks of criticism will undertake such tasks. 
Most of the correspondence students are persons past 
the first blush of youth, men and women who hope to 
make a direct and practical use of what they learn. 
That aim would perhaps make them only loosely co- 
herent with the student-body of a university, which 
rightly lays its chief emphasis on “knowledge for 
knowledge’s own sake.” But such an aim is quite 
appropriate in University Extension work. And this 
aim the students reinforce by an enthusiasm, a willing- 
ness to undergo sacrifice for advancement that is both 
touching and refreshing. I have, for instance, in one 
of my courses, a paralyzed woman, who writes from 
her couch, long, arduously prepared papers. Another 
student, a printer on a Western newspaper, works his 
night shift, sleeps part of the day, and then before he 
goes to work again, prepares his daily stint of rhetoric. 
A third is a writer of short stories who feels the need 
of minuter training in the details of writing. And so 
on. It would, I think, be trivial and short-sighted to 
say that such ardor and such people, desultory as their 
work must be, are not likely to accomplish tangible 
things. Certain it is that students of this sort are 
boons to the teacher who in that same leisurely-paced 
university life must too often combat carelessness and 
lack of interest. Equally certain is it, if I may judge 
from what I have seen, that the advance of the pupil 
is usually obvious, and though slow, fairly steady. 


I remarked that the correspondence-study method 
seemed to me more important than the lecture-study, 
or the class-study methods. The reason for this fact 
—if fact it be—will now be more clearly seen. To 
both of the. last named courses, the pupil comes at a 
set time, whether he be tired or hah. To the work 
of the correspondence-study he may address himself at 
the time which best suits him. He is not compelled 
to doze away the hour of instruction for which he pays 
so dearly, at a time when the day’s job has left him 
absolutely devitalized. He sends in his work when 
he pleases. He is not lumped with the rest of a 
class, and it seems to me that he must, while to be sure 
losing all personal contact with the teacher, get more 
individual attention than is possible when a teacher 
meets a class of from ten to forty for two hours a 
week. The greater adaptability of the correspondence 
work is there evident. It is also evident in the fact 
that the student begins and ends it just when he 
chooses. And in this greater flexibility lies the great 
hope of the system. 


CONCLUSION. 


For all these speculations I must be held respon- 
sible. I should be sorry if any shade ef censure came 
to the university with which I am connected because 
of this paper. It may be futile, and perhaps I have 
only discovered another mare’s nest. But what I have 
said I believe. Guarded by proper restrictions, Uni- 
versity Extension in general, and correspondence- 
work in particular, seem to me to be very promising 
fields of activity. We must not look for speedy results. 
We must be content to justify the work slowly and 
imperceptibly. The vastness of its aims the world 
must view with a certain amount of suspicion,and we, 
whe are concerned in the movement, must receive ad- 
verse criticism with a thankful spirit. Still, however 
weak and uncertain are thesteps of advanceat present, 
I feel inclined to justify this daring movement by its 
generosity 
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Use of the Stereopticon in Teaching. 


By Homer C. Bristol, Brooklyn. 


“If you are going among the pedagogists,” said an eminent 
teacher, “take your common sense along.” Teaching, under 
current ‘conditions, certainly requires intelligent, good judg- 
ment. We have found that the mind is more than the mem- 
ory, and so have cut method loose -from the old memoriter 
moorings. It is clear that growth, power, and skill, quite as 
much as information, are the mental products toward which 
school subjects and processes should consistently tend. Our 
masters, the public, entertain about three types of opinion 
upon the teaching of the day: the indefinite notion that present 
instruction is inscrutibly different,.and presumably better, than 
that of forty years ago; the zealous advocacy of an often im- 
perfectly understood new education; and the dogmatic con- 
demnation of all new-fangled school fads. Meanwhile, a troop 
of new subjects have crowded into the school-room, and more 
are knocking at the door. ° 

Under such conditions, why ‘take a stereopticon*to school? 
Will it not make confusion worse confounded? Can time be 
found for its use? The reply is, that our relief must come from 
ways that arouse interest, make things taught readily remem- 
bered, emphasize broad relations, and lend unity and life to 
whole fields of knowledge. That such a service may be had 
from the stereopticon will be made clear. 

For the sake of practical helpfulness, we descend to a few 
details. The instrument may be manipulated without great 
skill. It is easy to focus it; the illuminants are not hard to 
control; any one can put the slides in and take them out; a 
wall, or other surface approximately smooth and white, will 
display the projected pictures. Various home-made slides can 
be used. Writing or drawing upon ground glass, done with a 
common lead-pencil, shows well. An effective view is made 
by tracing a copy of a printed picture, with pen and ink, upon 
transparent gelatine film. Teachers of history can profitably 
use this form of illustrating. Again, the amateur photogra- 
pher is never very far away. His print upon sensitized glass, 
instead of sensitized paper, makes a view. The gelatine copies 
and the photograph on glass should be protected by plain 
glass, after the manner of regular manufactured slides. 

The regular lantern slides may be used almost without limit. 
A city can buy a thousand views at the price of the same num- 
ber of intermediate geographies. The slides will, however, be 
practically intact when the books are worn out. For educa- 
tional service, then, the slides are not so expensive as 
books. : 

The educative value of pictures is not open to question. 
There has been one mind about it ever since the droll drawings 
of Comenius in his Orbis Pictus. Pictures are an indispensa- 
ble primary furnishing. Publishing houses and school jour- 
nals cater to this demand. Illustrations in school books are 
becoming more excellent and more profuse. Some text- 
books, in American History, for instance, are remarkable for 
their illustrations, quite as much as for their texts. 

If pictures are worth using, and they are, as a vehicle of in- 
struction, what others can compare in value with the large 
and beautiful views of a stereopticon? A small picture is, at 
best, a diminutive objective representation. But imagination 
will sometimes carry the beholder into the very scene and ac- 
tion of the large stereopticon view. The figures are life size, 
the mountains seem real enough to climb, or the seas to 
sail. 

And how are such pictures educative? Their fascination 
partly consists in their fidelity to life. It is life that thrills us 
with interest. Upon nothing else are we so intent. They 
have, too, a charm from imagination. A picture often pleases 
us more than the thing portrayed. No sight of horses upon a 
highway can capture your heart like Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse 
Fair.” For, in addition to the horses, strikingly beautiful as 
they are, there is present also the wonder and mystery of 
human genius revealing itself in surpassing art. Thus, there 
is a witchery &bout pictures, a hum of poetry not put in 
phrases. And this, beyond doubt, is both instructive and refin- 
ing. It reaches the cognitions and the feelings. Memory will 
need no grinding drill in order to keep in hand such sights and 
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associatons. They not only tarry with the mind, but also grow 
into its very quality and power. 

Instruction, it should go without saying, has its own distinc- 
tive use of the stereopticon. Commonly the instrument is in 
the hands of a showman. Admission fees and entertainment 
are the first consideration. There must be a popular success. 
Entertainment may be instructive, and instruction may be en- 
tertaining; but neither one nor the other is a legitimate school 
purpose. We would rather make instruction more instructive; 
we Would render interest permanent, as absorbing habit; as is 
the case in all successful pursuit of knowledge, or other 
achievement; and to this end we would employ the projection 
of pictures. 

The laws that govern all teaching should control the use of 
the stereopticon in the hands of the teacher. Let no one make 
it a hobby. The taught, if not the teacher, will soon tire of 
excessive and inopportune use. Even the cheap effect of en- 
tertainment will soon fade out. 

It should be used only when it enforces with special empha- 
sis the valuable elements of the instruction given. 

It is an accepted dictate of reason that the teacher should 
prepare the minds of the pupils for the increment of knowledge 
proposed in a new lesson. When this is given by a lantern 
picture, the class should be carefully made ready for the new 
impression. It should be vivid; should be suitably stated and 
re-stated; it should be related to the stock of similar things 
known before; thus grafted upon the old growth, the whole 
should be seen both together and in its relation to the child’s 
previous experience. This picture presentation should be han- 
dled with the same system and intent as any other. The reason 
for choosing it should be that it is the best available method. 
When this is not the case, it is as though a blacksmith should 
select a monkey-wrench for fastening on a horse’s shoe—a 
poor choice of tools. 

The best school subject for treatment by the stereopticon 
is, doubtless, geography. School geographies are now in a 
transitional state. The flat map and question pattern is plainly 
inadequate. Ventures upon new lines are seeking acceptance. 
No one can tell what the next standard type will be. School 
children now do a deal of map drawing. The father of a 
pupil of a fine special teacher of geography, in a large city, 
not long ago, was inquiring for parties of tourists to South 
America. He wished some one to engage his twelve-year-old 
daugiiter as a guide; for she had drawn a map of South Amer- 
ica every evening, all winter, and ought to know the country. 
But map drawing is now quite overshadowed by relief maps. 
The surface of the earth has inequalities, and the children must 
know it. These are made, for the most part, of paper pulp. 
Here, in geography, there is agreement. Relief maps are a 
product in all up-to-date schools. Rash, indeed, were the 
wight who would gainsay this item of the new education. 
But is there not something better than too much of this rude 
travesty upon the surface of the planet for teaching children of 
the world we inhabit? 

Kindly endure a few prosaic figures. In round numbers 
the earth has a diameter of 8,000 miles. The great mountain 
peaks of this continent rarely exceed three miles in altitude, 
not above the surrounding regions, but the level of the sea; 
while the highest Himalayas tower skyward, or beyond, some 
five and a half miles. A mountain, then, five miles in altitude 
may stand for the maximum inequality of the earth’s crust. 
The ratio, accordingly, of the greatest diversity of the earth’s 
surface to its diameter is 5-8000, or 1-1600. The same ratio 
in the case of an orange, having a diameter of three inches, 
whose rind is fretted by some rugged pimple that towers 
to the altitude of one-sixteenth of an inch, would be 1-48, or 
for easy computation, 1-50; but 1-50 is 32-1600. The mightiest 
Himalayas are, then, but as thirty-seconds, compared with the 
inequalities of an orange rind, or something like one line of a 
printed book to an entire page. 

School relief maps, however, give no such impression. The 
world is rather flat, after all. But follow figures one step more. 
It would require about 5,500 sons of Anak, none of them less 
than six feet tall, in vertical single file above one of their 
number, standing at sea level, to reach the height of Mount 
Everest. So these little people do find the “surface of our 
planet full of ups and downs. The elevations and depressions 
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are important factors in climate, weather, productions, trans- 
portation, and countless other important items. 

Why not, then, show the child a large stereopticon view of 
the earth as it is, rather than have him interminably construct 
the earth as it is not? After a little relief construction of the 
Appalachian ranges, show him Katahdin, Mt. Washington, the 
Adirondacks, the Catskills, and Blue Ridge scenes. Give les- 
sons upon each group. Reproduce the rivers that have 
wrought ways through these rocky barriers. Great is the gain, 
in reality, as well as in beauty, from preferring to words and 
clumsy symbols the delectable thing itself. In this pictorial 
teaching, nature tells her own story of stream, hill, and higher 
heights,, so effectively that forgetting is not easy. In like 
manner, all physical features, productions, industries, popula- 
tions, cities, commerce, in short, the land and its civilization 
can be fully set forth. When it is remembered that prepara- 
tion, presentation, exposition, recitation, oral and written ex- 
pressions, are all to be based upon the views shown, it is clear 
that their educative value is great; for perception, comparison, 
generalization, thought, language, and composition all unite 
to assimilate the knowledge presented. A child who has thus 
seen his own country, and has gone in a briefer way over the 
older continents, must acquire a considerable body of available 
information upon the physical features, the agriculture, the 
cities, the races, and the civilizations of the world. 

Next.to geography, the stereopticon aids in teaching history. 
Truer abiding impressions of history are gained from histori- 
cal novels than from historical treatises. This is on account 
of the picturesque quality of fiction. And pictures themselves, 
with intelligently assorted facts and appetizing morsels from 
some Scott, Bulwer-Lytton, or Ebers, will maintain a stead- 
fast, eager interest in history. How well pictures and Cooper 
could be made to set forth the life of the American aborigines. 
We should grow familiar through pictures, with colonial dwell- 
ings, costumes, customs, and life. Great historic happenings 
are made vivid by pictures; for example, the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, or the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter. The chief landscapes, characters, edifices, and 
events in the course of the Greek civilization and the Roman 
rule may become familiar’ to classes in history. He who 
would know the growth of our mother country, England, 
should have many vivid recollections, such as the course of 
Lady Jane Grey, from her entrance into the tower for corona- 
tion to ascending the scaffold for execution; the martyrdom of 
Ridley and Cranmer; the tragic decease of the subtle, enig- 
matic Queen Elizabeth. As has already been noted, it is easy 
to display, through the lantern, outlines, drawings, or copies 
of printed pictures. The results of special historical study, 
often with rare illustrations, frequently appear in the maga- 
zines. The ink copy upon gelatine is easily prepared. The 
progressive teacher of history will not overlook the enrichment 
of working material. For temporary use, the pencil work 
upon ground glass is always at hand. 

In science, the stereopticon has large use. In physiology, it 
makes clear the interesting things that nature has put out of 
ken, such as the valves in the veins, the construction of mus- 
cles, the capillary and bony structures. Astronomy has a strik- 
ing display of its working wonders, when mechanical slides 
are used. Geology, too, discloses its marvel of action and 
formation. And all the revelations of the microscopes can be 
enlarged and exhibited upon the screen before the stereop- 
ticon. 

In teaching art, the whole subject finds its readiest inter- 
preter in the lantern. The architecture and sculpture of the 
ancients, the cathedrals and paintings of the middle centuries, 
and the wealth of modern collections are all, in some degree, 
available for school use. 

May we, in concluding, summarize briefly: 

I. Any intelligent person can quickly master the manipula- 
tion of the stereopticon. 

II. Useful home-made views can be assembled. 

III. The size and quality of stereopticon pictures 
them the best kind for educational work, 

IV. The principles that control good teaching should be 
strictly applied to lantern presentation. 

V. Geography, history, science, and art are the chief fields 
for profitable school use of the stereopticon. 
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Teachers’ Salaries. 


In the ompees for the raising of salaries, the grade teach- 
ers of Chicago demonstrated that they received lower average 
salaries than similar teachers in other large cities of the coun- 
try. The statistics as gathered by them are of general in- 
terest; 

CHICAGO, 


The official schedule of Chicago salaries for this year is as 
follows: 


Principals, first year...... §6960enunndnean eaten $1,200 
Principals, Maximum where school contains 770 or more 
ae UM eee ee ee 2,500 
Pincipals, maximum where school contains 300 to 700 
EE, Whi bon ine bney i006 ebaceee amie saad 2,000 
Principals, maximum where school contains less than 
ee Pere rcscccccccccccccssecseccossccecses *.. 1,§00 
Assistant to a principal,.............sceseceeceseseeees 1,100 
Head assistant, grammar, first and second year.......... 900 
Head assistant, grammar, third, fourth, nod fifth year.... 950 
Head assistant, grammar, sixth to tenth................ 1,000 
Head assistant, grammar, over ten years.............. 1,050 
Head assistant, primary, first and second year..:....... 850 
Head assistant, primary, third, fourth, and fifth years.... 900 
Head assistant, primary, over five years..............-- 950 
“SOMEOT, WUNMMEG, GIUE DORE oc ccc sc cccccctccescsecvces 500 
Teacher, primary, second year..........ccccccecccccees 550 
“TOGOG, DEMMNEY, CRITE FORE. oo esi iiie Coss cccccccceveeess 575 
"ROMs, WEUMIAET, TOURER WORE. oo 5 5cccceccc cccccesvcess -. 650 
po rae 700 
Teacher, primary, sixth year........... EISELE. I Bie 775 
Teacher, primary, seventh year and after................ 
Teacher, grammar, first year...........cccccccvcccccces 500 
Teacher, grammar, second year....................0:- - §50 
“Tencmer, grammer, third year. ,.........0....00cc000 o.. Gas 
Teacher, grammar, fourth year..............ccceceeese- 675 
“Teaener, grammar, fifth year.......cccccccctcccccccccccs 725 
Tescher, grammar, sixth year. ........ccccsccsceccccces 
‘Teacher, grammar, seventh year and after............... 825 
ag a ll Rh i EE A 850 
IY IL ac ne thevacnncerd@eesnceesdos 500 
Ne ee ecdaen dic coun 350 
NEW YORK, 


Minimum salary of men principals, $2,750. 

Principals who have taught three years at a minimum are 
entitled to apply for $3,000. 

Principals who have taught three years at $3,000 are entitled 
to apply for $3,250. 

Men principals who have supervision of thirty or more 
lasses receive $250 in addition to amounts given above. 

Minimum salary of women teachers are paid $1,800. 

Principals who have taught three years at minimum salary 
are entitled to apply for $2,100. 

_ Principals who have taught three years at $2,100 are en- 
titled to apply for $2,400. 

Women principals who have supervision of thirty or more 
classes receive $300 in addition to above. 

Salaries of men teachers: 

Probationary year, ‘720. 

Grade 1—Minimum for regular teachers, $1,080. 

Grade 2—Those who have taught three years in grade 1 are 
eligible to apply for $1,350. 

Grade 3.—Those who have taught two years in grade 2 are 
eligible to apply for $1,620. 

Grade 4—Those who have taught two years in grade 3 are 
eligible to apply for $1,890. 

Grade 5—Those who have taught two years in grade 4 are 
‘eligible to apply for $2,250. 

Salaries of women teachers: 

Probationary year, $504. : 

Grade 1—Minimum for regular teachers, $576. 

Grade 2—Those who have taught three years in grade 1 are 
eligible to apply for $756. 

Grade 3—Those who have taught two years in grade 2 are 
eligible to apply for $936. 

Grade 4—Those who have taught two years in grade 3 are 
eligible to apply for $1,116. 

Grade 5—Those who have taught two years in grade 4 are 
eligible to apply for $1,350. 

For all women teaching boys’ classes or teaching mixed 
classes of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh years $72 per 
annum is added to schedule salary. \ 

For all women teaching mixed classes of the first, second, 
and third years $36 per annum is added to the schedule salary. 

Substitute teachers are paid at the rate of $1.25 per day of 
actual service. 

Special teachers of phonography, minimum salary, $1,000; 
at the end of two years’ meritorious work, $1,200. 

For special teachers in sewing, minimum salary, $800; at the 
end of two years’ meritorious work, $1,000. 

Teachers in kindergartens: 

Probationary year, $540. 

Minimum salary, $630. 

After three years of minimum salary they are eligible to ap- 
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ply for $756, and, thereafter, subject to the same salary rules 
as regular women teachers. 


BROOKLYN, 


The schedule of wages of primary grade teachers in the pub- 
lic schools of Brooklyn is: 


TE [TE . 5. san btepehs casas + eanineadlanaed enbpaaen $400 
Second year....... Sond s> otdanseissinancie shaken nae 450 
Pi ND a re re a 2s E visvesseane 500 
to DSP PTCL ere ae) Serer eer Pe 550 
FE. Mc cwe:s ccossgsicend coher cetiatsabade eh ocebni 600 
SA Manns. anes ne hin scien obihn bi da dete 650 
SEY MENRS Sc.cc.cn00benceta shaban consaenasaetl $650 to 700 


Succeeding years after the seventh are not fixed in the 
schedule. ; 
In the grammar grades Brooklyn teachers are paid: 


DS ee ere Tere $ 600 
, ££. ear EP Pe PT le Rete $ 650 to 700 
DE DIN ccs. s 05s cctntamsinie seenemnsehateel 700 to) 8=—_:«750 
nia 8s inom shine ae +ieermmhabnmiene 750 to 950 
EE Nc ds.c0ascosccepcrdpescchtctereabess 850 to 1,000 
BE, Wao dnc cncenscpsecuttwadtwin dsineny as 1,000 to 1,050 
I EE ino. xs occas mins iden ome aetna 1,050 to 1,100 
NE TE, on sn eawen c4cnnneesdseeseeneneeaseeeeeee 1,150 
TWEHER FORT. ccocccccstcccsccccvccncoccecccccesccsesees 1,200 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The teachers who have taught less than one year at the time 
of their appointment receive salaries of $470 each per year of 
ten months, less a week’s holiday at Chistmas and the regular 
legal holidays of the year. : 

Those who have taught one year and less than two receive 
$500; two years and less than three, $530; less than four, $560; 
less than five, $590, and five years or over, $620 a year. 

BOSTON. 

The regular teachers in a Boston primary grade school are 
the first assistant and the assistants; in some schools as many 
as a dozen of the latter. The first assistant receives a minimum 
salary of $984 the first year, and an increase of $48 a year until 
the maximum of $1,080 is reached. An assistant receives the 
first year the minimum of $552, a yearly increase of $48, and 
a maximum of $936. 

The teachers in a grammar school are the master, sub- 
master, first assistant, and the assistants, who comprise the re- 
mainder of the force. The minimum, yearly increase and 
maximum, respectively, are as follows: 

Master, $2,580, $120, and $3,180. 

Submaster, $1,500, $120, and $2,340. 

First assistant, $972, $48, and $1,212. 

Assistants, $552, $48, and $936. 

The least sum paid any teacher is $432 a year, the first year 
for an assistant in the kindergartens, the maximum being $792. 


r 
Educational Articles in Reviews and Magazines 


February Atlantic Monthly. 


The Danger from Experimental Psychology. By Hugo Min- 
sterberg. 
February Bookman, 


The Pedagogical Type. By George Merriam Hyde. 
Sanuary Contemporary Review. 
The Teaching of Cookery. By Mrs. Mary Davies. 
January Forum. 
Education in Hawaii. By Henry S. Townsend, Inspector 
General of Schools, Hawaii. 
January Westminster Review. 
Freedom of Teaching in America. By V.S. Yarrou. 
January Nineteenth Century. 
At a Technical Institute. By Prof. Michael Foster. } 
The Higher Education of Women in Russia. By Princess 
Kropotkin. . 
January New England Magazine. 
Ideals of College Education. By F. Spencer Baldwin. 
, The Outlook, January 8. 
Spare the Rod and Spoil the Child. By M. V. O’Shea. 
January Chautauquan 
Schools and Education in the American Colonies, By Alice 
Morse Earle. 
February North American Review. 
Is our Educational System Topheavy? By Elliot Flower. 
February Cosmopolitan. 
Modern Education. 
January Review of Reviews. 


Three Patriarchs in Education. | 
Socialists and Anarchists on Education. 
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School Equipment. 


Under this head are given practical Suggestions con< erning aids to teach- 
ing and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new material 
for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of school 
supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid adver- 
tisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers will 
find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, which will 
help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 

zorrespondence is invited. Address leiters to Aditor of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 6: East oth street, New York city, 








The Cleaves Table. 


The Cleaves table is a most convenient and complete portable 
table for drawing, writing, and studying purposes. It can be 
made ready for service in a moment, and as quickly closed, and 
set aside when not in use. ‘ 

The table when open is 32 inches high; top measuring 18x25 
inches, and shelf 13x18 inches; is well braced, and stands very 
firmly. The top is adjustable, and can be placed at any inclin- 
ation, or be made level by simply raising the outer edge. 

The shelf attached to the back of the table is also adjustable, 
and can be used either in a horizontal position as a support for 
models, books, lamp, etc., or can be raised nearly vertical, and be 
used for holding casts, letters, charts, or any article to be copied. 
The object is held in position by a small spring clamp near the 
edge of the shelf, or by the book rest attachanent, which makes a 
most excellent book holder, and will support a book of any size. 

The braces that support the top al shelf, by their peculiar 
form, are not liable to be displaced by any direct pressure that 
may be brought against them. 


- o of - 


Between the top and shelf, and secured to the legs, is a tray 
for holding drawing and writing materials. A side Cenchet for 
holding a = can be furnished if desired. With each bracket 
are right and left hand attachments, so that it can be placed on 
either side of the table. 

Accompanying each table is an adjustable screen that can be 
attached to the sides of the shelf when used for drawing pur- 

oses, thus cutting off the cross lights, and causing the light to 
all upon the object wholly from one side. 

A large number of these tables are in use in the department of 
drawing in Cornell university. One hundred and fifty have been 
placed in the art department of the Leland Stanford, Jr., univer- 
sity. The state normal school, of Cortland, N. Y., has added 100 
to the equipment: of its drawing department, and several other 
“—_ institutions are using them. 

he tables are all made in a substantial manner, and are well 
finished in every respect. 

They are made in the following styles and the prices given in- 
clude crating and delivery to the cars : 

Oak, antique finish, plain top $6.50 

“ “ “ felt top $7.50 
Lamp bracket with right and left hand 

attachments $1.00 

Special discounts from these prices are given where the tables 
are ordered in quantities. Address all correspondence to E. C, 
Cleaves, Cortland, N. Y. 


Instructive Card Games. 


A set of enjoyable and instructive games has recently 
been issued by “ The Fireside Game Company,” of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The series consists of twelve packs of 
cards, but the different sets can be purchased separately. 
They are played by calling for the cards as in the <n 
known game of authors—which is one of the series. 
The others are The Flags of the World ; In Castle Land; 
In Dixie Land; Our Union; Oak Leaves; The May- 
flower ; Population; In the White House; Fraction 
Plays ; Game of Artists; Niloe. The information gained 
by children who become familiar with these twelve games 
is a. extended. For instance, the game of artists gives 
title, illustration, and name of painter of fifty-two famous 
pictures. The Mayflower game is, as its name would 
indicate, historic in character: illustrations of historic 
scenes are carefully described, so that in playing the 
= the children learn much of the early New England 

istory. Our Union is a game of the states, giving the 
time when each was admitted, its area, population, and 
principal cities. In the White House takes up the 

residents from Washington to Benjamin Harrison. In 
act, the whole range of history, art, arithmetic, litera- 
ture, botany, scenery is touched upon in these appar- 
ently simple little games. 
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The Mayflower in Plym rbor 
Standish's Gword, Pot and Platter 
Manomet Biutts 
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Instructive Card Games. 


Students’ Electrical Instruments. 


The introduction of the study of practical electricity into 
high schools, manual training schools, and night schools where 
lecture courses are given has shown that individual laboratory 
instruction is necessary to supplement the lecture-room de- 
monstration, in order that the student should thoroughly 
grasp the principles taught. Such a laboratory for elementary 
experiments in electricity and magnetism should be organized 
and conducted, as are the modern physical and chemical labor- 
atories, with a:complete set of electrical apparatus appointed 
for each student. 

The Palmer Electrical Instrument Company has originated 
a complete set of electrical instruments for students’ use, which 
fulfilis two prime conditions: They are so manufactured as 
to be moderate in price, making the equipment of such a lab- 
oratory inexpensive, and yet are durable and efficient enough 
to perform all experiments with as much accuracy as is re- 
quisite in such work. 

The parts ofthe student’s set shown in the illustration are 
as follows: 

21. Detector Galvanometer. 22. Combination Tangent and 
Detector Galvanometer. 23. Adjustable Rheostat. 24. Wheat- 
stone Bridge. 25. Potentiometer and Slide Wire Bridge. 26. 
Students’ Induction Cell. 27. Ampére Frame Apparatus. 
28. Induction Coil. 29. Automatic Vibrator and Spark Coil. 
30. Gas Voltameter and Electrolytic Cell. 31. Oersted Stand. 
32. Poised Magnetic Needle. 33. Electromagnet and aoe ot 
24. Bar Magnet Set. 35. Resistance Spool Set. 36. Standard 
Daniell Cell. 37. Magneto-Generator. 38. Mercury Commu- 
tator, 39. Double Contact Key. 40. Series Laboratory 
Switch. 41. Multiple Laboratory Switch. 42. Alcohol Torch. 
60. Minor Reflecting Galvanometer. 62. Lantern Galvanome- 
ter. 

The complete set of instruments is exceedingly flexible, 
with no duplicity of parts, yet capable of use in several hun- 
dred experiments in magnetism, voltaic electricity, electro- 
magnetism, electrical measurements, electromagnetic induc- 
tion, dynamo-electric machinery. Generally in an electrical 
laboratory equipment for schools, where it is desired to have 
a large class perform the same experiment at the same time. 
a series and multiple line are run to all benches, and each 
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student supplied with a switch imserted in the series circuit 
and a tap from the multiple line through a switch. Whether 
the instruments be operated in series or in parallel, each stu- 
dent has complete control of his own current, and all work 
together, though entirely independent. (26 North Seventh 
street, Philadelphia.) 

Interlocking Rubber Ting. 


The new interlocking rubber tiling claims four advantages 
that will render its use particularly desirable in large buildings 
It is durable, noiseless, non-slippery, and sanitary. It is made 
in one thickness, three-eighth-inch, and in eight or nine colors. 
The till weighs about four pounds to the square foot, and can 
be laid directly over an old floor, no matter of what nature 
The cement used is semi-liquid, and is applied about one 
sixteenth inch thick between the old floor and the tiling. 








In appearance, it is like the regular marble or composition 
tiling, but it has a number of special advantages produced by 
its rubber quality. It is made in a variety of patterns, and the 
colors are harmoniously blended. The new boys’ high school 
in Philadelphia has contracted for 20,000 feet of the tiling, and 
its advantages for school-room use will be then fully demon- 
strated. (New York Belting and Packing Co., 25 Park Place, 
New York city.) 


Revolving Sash for School-Rooms. 


The great improvement in construction of window sash has 
fully kept pace with the vane advancement in appliances and im- 
provements entering into the construction of modern buildings. 


a 
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A sash which is now attracting the attention of architects and 
builders throughout the country is the “ Bolles Sash” and it bids 
fair to supersede the old form of window. This sash has been 
on the market for about three years; it has been tried and tested, 
and is now generally approved and used by the progressive arch- 
itects of the country, as 1s evidenced by the many thousands of 
sash now in use. Its ventilating feature makes it valuable for 
use in school buildings, and it is quite generally adopted wherever 
brought to the notice of various school boards. In the metro- 
politan district of Greater New York many of the old buildings 
and a large majority of the projected buildings are, or are to be, 
equipped with this improved sash. 

In appearance the “ Bolles Sash” can hardly be distinguished 
from the old form of window, yet it slides and revolves; either 
or both sashes turn inside out or outside in, making the act, of 
cleaning free from danger. The sash can be poised at any angle 
to afford ventilation without draft. If it is placed at a slight 
angle ventilation is obtained while keeping out the rain. If the 
sash is placed at right angles with the frame, the benefit of the 
entire opening is gained for the free circulation of air. It is 
simple, durable, and economical. 

As the frames are the same as are used in ordinary windows, 
the sash in old buildings can be altered and equipped with the 
* Bolles Attachments.” (Bolles Revolving Sash Company, 150 
Nassau Street, New York City.) 


The University Publishing Company, New York city, issue 
a sheet from their New York edition of Maury’s Manual of 
Geography, showing Greater New York and its surroundings. 
The list of cities included in the new consolidation is given, 
with the estimated population and area in acres. It is a con- 
venient statement to preserve 


The Central Art Association, Auditorium Tower, Chicago, 
send out a catalogue of casts and pictures for school-room dec- 
oration. The exhibit can be seen at the rooms of the associa- 
tion, or the catalogue may be obtained by writing and inclosing 
ten cents. 


The Is.ac Pitman system of phonography has been in use in 
the public schools ot New York city for several years. These 
schools have now added it to their list of studies m connection 
with * The Complete Phonographic instructor.” Erasmus Hall 
high school Brooktyn, N. Y.; Kansas City Manual Trainin 
high school ; Salem (Mass.) high schoo.; Plainfield (N. J.) hick 
school : Public Schnols of Tyrone, Pa., Bayonne and West 
Hoboken, N.J. Send to Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square, 
New York, for the'r pamphlet on * Phonography and Public 
Schools.” 





~ = 


Old Public School No. 50, E. 20th St. and 3d Ave N. Y. City. C. B. J. Snyder, Architect. ’ 
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Cext-Hooks on Geography. 


(This article on geographies will be contiaued in 74e School Fournal ror 
March 5. Descriptions of the geographies published by Leach, Shewell 
& Company; The University Publishing Company; Rand. McNally & 
Company; The Werner School Book Compapvy, and others wi | appear in 
that issue.) 








Natural Elementary Geography. 
American Book Company, New York, Ciocinnati, Chicage, Boston, 
Atlaota, Portland, Oe ) 


This work differs in important respects from all other pri 
mary works on the subject, and is the resultant of all the ex 
tended experiment and discussion of the past decade relating 
to geographical methods of study 
way, F.K.G.S., is widely known 
its author, Mr. Jaques W. Red- 
rrapher and writer, and 

inding is a guarantee 
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book, both as to plan and state 
iment. In this work he has had 
the valuable collaboration of a 
number ot other trained and suc- 
cestul teachers. 

Che book is the first practical 





applicaticn in an elementary 
, o work of the principles enunciated 

** Ailantic Octaa.”’—p. 17 : , “ 
F by the Committee of Fifteen 


a committee composed of widely 
men, representing all sections of the country 
with their recommendation, the “ Natural Ele 
begins by developing the idea ol direc 
and sunset, 


on Elementary Education, 
known school 
In accordance 
mentary Geography ”’ 


tion. It leads the child to note the points of sunrise 
east and west, and, by means of these, shows him how to find 
north and south. This knowledge is at once put to 


leading the pupil to travel in imagina 
tion from the school-house to the north, south, east, 
and west in turn. The plan is further developed by imaginary 
journeys, in which the child learns of the shape of the earth, 
and gains a general preliminary conception of zones, the rota 
tion of the earth, the continents and oceans, races of men, 
their customs and history. 

This introduction is followed by a careful, detailed study 
of the several continents and countries of the earth. North 
America comes first. It is a noteworthy fact that it is dealt 
with thoroughly in this place, and that the pupil's attention is 
not distracted by partial studies of other continents and lands 
Incidental definitions of “isthmus,” “ strait,” ‘* peninsula,” 
‘island,” “ plain,” etc., are learned during this study of North 
America, and these and other physical features are treated 
topically and with great thoroughness. This method of teach- 
ing definitions and generalized facts after the subjects them- 
selves have been observed is one of the striking features of this 
work, which contains no formal lists of geographical terms 
Each definition is learned when the subject itself comes up 
for discussion. 

Continuing from the general to the 
is to the geography of the United States. Here the human 
and physiographic elements are carefully correlated. The 
pupil is brought to see why certain parts of the country at- 
tracted colonists; why certain districts favored certain indus 
tries. River systems, temperature, and.rainfall are considered 
as to their influence on human occupations. 

When North and South America have been thus treated in 
detail, the pupil takes up the study of the Eastern Continent; 
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The shading shows there is enough rain for successfu! fatming.”—p. 40. 


of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Oceanica. A novel and most im- 
portant feature is the introduction of exercises in correlation 
and comparison. These are not mere review questions; they 
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compel the pupil in the study of each main division and coun- 
try, not only to recall the tacts about the divisions and coun- 
tries previously studied, but, in addition, to correlate the new 
facts with those already in mind. It is not enough to learn 
facts concerning Mexico aanernp een sr dee ar 49h scgg amen 
production, civilization, must be correlated with the knowl- 
edge already acquired concerning the United States, Canada, 
etc. Such a system, continued in the study of continent after 
continent and nation after nation, must lead ultimately to a 
knowledge, not of isolated facts, but of the larger truths of 
geographic science. The pupil will have, not scraps of infor 
mation, but an intelligent conception of the world, with its 
lands and seas, its diverse races and forms of government, its 
millions of people and their innumerable industries 

Another distinctive feature to be mentioned is the use of 
topics, for oral and written work. They are prepared so that 
they may be used for either of these purposes. No text-book 
has thus far provided such specially prepared material for lan- 


guage work. 
One of the most important improvements is in the maps. 
Maps of corresponding divisions are on the same scale. The 


pupil thus, at a glance, can tell the relative size of North Amer- 
ica and Africa, of the United States and Europe, of any state 
in the Union, and any European or Asiatic country. A notice- 
able merit of the relief maps is the fact that the names of 
mountains, rivers, etc., are printed upon the face of the map, 
thus rendering “ key-maps” unnecessary. Specially valuable 
are the numerous small outline maps, shaded or dotted, indi 
cating areas of rainfall, distribution of minerals and other 
products, population, etc. The illustrations are new and large 
ly from nature, and illustrate the subject-matter by simple com 





‘* The hills are so high they are called mountains.”"—p. 8. 


binations such as the child will understand and remember 
They give clear ideas of the countries described, and aid in 
that imaginary travel which is so important a part of elemen 
tary geography. 


Hon. William T. Harris, United States commissioner of ed 
ucation, Washington, D. C., says of the Natural Elementary 
Geography: 


‘School geography should treat of the earth as the home 
of man. The differences of man as a natural and a spiritual 
being, namely, his races, his habits of life, degrees of civiliza 
tion, languages, religions, occupations; in short, his ability to 
conquer nature and make it available—all these things belong 
to the human side of geography, and should have, perhaps, 
even more stress laid upon them than upon the explanation 
of natural forms by geology; but we must not choose one of 
them to the neglect of the other; we must have both. I con- 
gratulate you that in this elementary book you have com 
bined these topics in a proper manner, and on a plan well 
adapted for use in school grades in which the book is to be 
used.” 

A Natural Advanced Geography is in preparation, and the 
American Book Company publishes also the following well- 
known geographies, with state editions, which are kept re- 
vised to date: 

Appleton’s Elementary Geography, Barnes’ Elementary 
Geography, Eclectic Elementary’ Geography, Harper's Intro- 
ductory Geography, Swinton’s Introductory Geography, 
and the Geographical Reader and Primer. The latter 
is an interesting description of a series of journeys 
around the world (based on Guyot’s Introduction), making 
a valuable book for supplementary reading in connection with 
the study of elementary geography. Carpenter’s Geographi 
cal Reader, Asia, gives the results of recent extended journeys 
in Asia by the author, and a close study of the Asiatic peoples 

Of Physical Geographies, this company publishes Hinman’s 
Eclectic Physical Geography, Appleton’s Physical Geography, 
Guyot’s Physical Geography (revised edition), and Waldo’s 
Elementary Meteorology 
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Frye’s Complete Geographies. 
(Ginn & Co,) 


Within recent years the study of geography has assumed a 
more prominent place in the common schools of our country, 
and in many of the foreign universities. The Conference on 
Geography, that met in 1892, pronounced the subject one of 
particular value in developing the habit of observation and ex- 
ercising the reasoning powers. In the scheme laid out by the 
conference for the study of geography, the first form of in- 
struction should be observation, advancing from the study of 
geographic features near at hand to clear ideas of things in 
other places which the pupil cannot see. A further step urged 
by the conference was the importance of inquiry into the causes 
of topographic torms as an in- 
tellectual exercise, a method of 
training and stimulating the rea- 
soning faculties. ' 

These departures from the old 
manner of teaching geography 
have been taken up by Mr. Alex- 
ander Frye, in his “Complete 
Geography,” and the chief points 
of excellence in this work have 
been tested by scientific lead- 
ers and authorities. Consider- 
able attention has been paid 


= 
Kashmir Soldier. 


to the causes that produce the various a: 
graphic forms, and the agencies which evolve 
diverse surface features. This treatment is 
applied to the topography of all parts of the 
world. 

In the lessons on physical features, Prof. Frye has been 
assisted by Prof. W. M. Davis, of Harvard university. The 
latter has made the study of physiography a special work. In 
keeping the geograpliy closely to the present time, the latest 
information from authoritative sources has been consulted and 
critically utilized. This is noticeable in the treatment of the 
agencies that produce surface changes, and the results of the 
most recent explorations. The careful arrangement of geo- 
graphical knowledge makes the book valuable for reference, 
besides its direct help for teaching. / ; 

One other leading conception of modern geography receives 
marked attention in this work. That is Ritter’s dictum that 
man is, after all, the central point, and the earth is most inter- 
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esting because it is his dwelling place. His influence upon his 
surroundings, their effect upon him, how London originated, 
and why it became what it is, the proximity of great manufac- 
turing cities to regions rich in coal and iron, the many things 
showing the relation between man and nature, and their inter- 
dependence, are facts that vivify the study. 
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There are numerous charts by Mr. Henry Gannett that show 
the areas in our country from which the various products and 
mineral riches are derived; these are made on the same scale 
as the rainfall, temperature, density of population, manufac- 
tures, and transportation charts. Small scale maps, in colors, 
showing only the broader physical and cultural aspects, appear 
in the text relating to them. The larger, more detailed maps 
are placed together at the end of the volume 

The illustrations to the “ Complete Geography” are mani- 
fold, and have been praised by a visitor to the Geographical 
Congress in London, a few years back, for being the best ma 
terial ever collected for a work of this kind. Nearly all of the 
engravings are types, and convey a graphic lesson of something 
typical , 

The large amount of matter has been arranged by topics, and 
with different sizes of lettering, adapting it to the larger or 
more limited requirements of class-rooms. 


Elementary and’First Book in Physical Geography. 
The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

The two physical geographies by Prof. Ralph Stockman 
Tarr present the physiography of the world in a modern form 
The “ Elementary 
Geography ” has al- 
ready reached its 
fifth edition. It is 
designed for high 
schools, and its con- 
cluding chapter is 
made up of a series 
of questions which 
cover the preceding 
part of the work. The 
illustrations are in 
lralf-tone engraving, 
and, in) many cases, 
are from photo- 
graphs taken by 
Prof. Tarr. 

A shorter course in 
hysical geography 
1as followed this ad- 

vanced one, in a 
“First Book in Phys- 
ical Geography.” It 
has been adopted in 
New York city, Kan- 

' . 
sas, and Missouri. 
Like its predecessor, 
it treats of the sub- 


ject in its modern 
Ceylon Girl. aspect. It shows the 
condition of the 


earth, in a chapter on astronomy. The atmosphere is covered by 
lessons on air, light, electricity and magnetism, the sun’s heat and 
its effects, winds, storm and moisture,climate, distribution of plants 
and hnimals. The ocean receives a general description relating to 
movement, wind-waves, tide and ocean currents. The land 
takes up thé condition of the earth’s crust, mineralogy, ero- 
sion, river valleys, waterfalls, lakes, glaciers, sea and lake 
shores, islands and reefs, plains, plateaus and mountains, 


volcanoes, earthquakes, and geysers. 












New Geographical Readers 


(Silver, Burdett & Co ) 


The “Geographical Readers” are used in some schools 
in preference to the regular text-books, or as introduction to 
the study of geography. An attractive series appears in eight 
volumes by different authors, all carefully edited by Larkin 
Dunton, headmaster of the Boston normal school. 

The opening number of the set is devoted to “First Lessons” 
in the shape of a story. Edith and Mary have a party, and 
want a doll’s house, which Arthur builds for them with blocks 
Then the playground is drawn, and the dimensions given. Next 
comes a plan of the village and the country around it, and, 
gradually, the children are led along to the idea of a map. 
Then a globe is introduced, and the shapes of different coun 
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The Cathedral, Palermo, 


From “ Australia and the Islands of the Sea.” 
Publishers. 





tries pointed out. Rivers, mountains, and other natural fea- 
tures are explained, and the points of the compass are de- 
scribed. 

No. 2 gives “ Glimpses of the World,” and presents pictures 
of places and persons that will interest children, and prepare 
them for the study of geography proper, when they are mature 
enough for that study. 

Miss Minna C. Smith is the author of the third book, “ Our 
Own Country.” As suggested by the the title, the material 
relates to the American people and the places and scenes about 
them. Fred and Mary journey about, and their adventures 
furnish the story element. 

No. 4 covers the peoples and countries near at hand—“ Our 
American Neighbors,” by Fannie E. Coe. Canada, with its 
historical features, comes first, then Vancouver, then down the 





Silver, Burdett & Company, 
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Rio Grande to Mexico and the Central and South American 
states. 

No. 5, by the same author, takes up “ Modern Europe.” Be- 
ginning with England, Scotland, and Wales, the north, south, 


“and east of Europe are traversed in an enjoyable way. 











































Fayales 
. ‘‘ Australia and the 
Company. Publishers, 


Costumes, Azores, Avstralia, 


From Islands of the Sea.” Silver, Burdett” & 


“ Life in Asia,” (No. 6) by Mary Cate Smith, is really an 
epitome of the actual life in Asia—the geography, history, 
ethnography, botany, zodlogy, etc. The illustrations which 
we show from this volume give the character of the drawings, 
which furnish, throughout the series, a picturesque element. 

No. 7, by the same author, gives some entertaining “ Views 
of Atrica.” There are thrilling stories of intrepid explorers, 
descriptions of the superb natural features of the “dark conti- 
nent,” its curious flora and fauna, and its numerous native 

tribes. 





Miter Peak, New Zealind. 
Silver, Burdett & Company, Publishers. 


From “ Australia and the Islands of the Sea.” 








The concluding volume of 
the series is given up to 
* Australia and the Islands of 
the Sea.” It is written by 
Eva M. C. Kellogg, and the 
illustrations number over 
one hundred and fifty, with 
four colored maps. The 
many-sided pictures of tropic 
lands and polar seas—of 
savagery in its lowest state 
and highest forms of civili- 
zation, ancient or modern— 
mark this volume as the 
most distinctive, perhaps, of 
the series. We are glad to 
reproduce several _illustra- 
tions from this volume of 
the types of people and coun- 
tries described. 

Inits complete form, “The 
World and Its People” 
proves a valuable accessory 
to the study of geography, 
pictorially, and in a descrip- 
tive manner. 





The great quantities of gold 
to be produced in Alaska, and 
the great distance of the mines 
from any American port out- 
side, has suggested an assay 
office and possibly a mint in 
the Yukon valley. A miner 
from Circle City is now in 
Washington to get Congress 
to take action in the matter. 
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TEX T-BOOKS. 


TITLE. 
Uncle Robert's Vi-it 


AUTHOR. 
Parker and Helm 


Harold's First Discoveries Troeger, J. W. 
Verbos Espanoles Gerais. R. Diez, De La 
Student's Standard Dictiona:y 


nk & Wagnalis Co. 


Earth and sky Stickney, J.H 


vhildren’s Fourth Reader Hien M. 
Newlands, H. F., and 
Natural System Ver'ical Writing Row 
An Elemeutray Scientific French Reader Davies P. Marriott 
Suggestions for High -chool Geology Tarr. Ralph 8. 
Thoughts and Theories of, Erc. soomeme, J J.L. 
Topical Outlines of Roman History Burdock, Wm. L. 
England and ‘he Reformation Powers, G. M. 


History of U. 8, for Schools 
Child's First Studie. in Music 
Manual of Civil Government 


Gordy, Wilbur F. 
Cole, Samuel W. 
Coon, Henry C. 


Pp. BINDING. PRICE. PUBLISHER. 
191 Cloth OD D. Appleton « Co. 
93 - ‘ 
-7% Cortina, R. D. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
115 B'ds Gion & Co. 
: 388 Cloth “ - 
ahi D. C. Heath & Co. 
130 Rada. 40 uu Men © 
100 Paper acmillan Co. : 
th 1,00 McClurg & Co., A. C. 
5 wr Scott, Foresman & Co. 
- 143 Cloth .50 ‘Scribner's Sons, Chas. 
478 - 1.00 ~ - 
60 Silver, Bur‘ett & Co. 


Sun Pub. Association. 


LIBRARY AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


TiTLe. 


Songs of Child World 
Work iv Drawing. No. }. 


AUTHOR. 


Gaynor, Jessie L. 


Encyclopedisches Muret-Sanders 
Parasitic Wealth Brown, Jobn 
Christianity, the World’s Religion Barrows, J. H. 
An Imperial Lover Taylor, M. Imlay 
A World's Pile rimage Barrows, J. H. 


The Children’s Hour 
Just a Summer Affair 
A‘ Bachelor's Box 
Petromilia, The Sister 
Carnival of Venice 

Nil 

The *‘ Palme'to”’ 

The Embassy Ball 
Lullaby Land 

Social Life in Old anaes 
Art of Getting Rich 


Sealy, Frank L. 
Keeler, Mary A. 
De Leon, T. C. 


Newcomb, 
Randle, Fred. 
Hefferman, F. 8. 
Cole, Virginia Rosalie 
Field Eugene 

Page, Thomas Nelson 
Hardwicke, Henry 


Thayer, Anna Horman 
Florence D. 


Pp. BINDING. PRICE. PUBLISHER. 
Church Co., John 
Ed. Gazette Co. 
Interputional 
69 Cloth Ker & Co., Chas. H. 
1.50 McClurg & Co., A.C. 
1.25 = . 
200 “ & 
N. J. Song Book Co. 
50 © Neely, F. Tennyson 
1.25 ae 
1.50  sSecribner’s Sons, Chas. 
1.50 ra “ 
24 Paper 50 Useful Knowledge Pub. Co. 





Books Under Way. 


(Under this head will appear advance announcements of forthcoming 
text-books, ) + 


Harper & Brothers. 


Elements of Literary Criticism, by Charles F. Johnson, professor of Eng- 
lish literature in Trinity college, Hartford. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 


The Silver Series of English Classics : 
by Homer B. Sprague, Ph.D. 


.D. C. Heath & Co. 


A Laboratory Course in Evperimental Psychology,by E P. Sanford,Ph.D. 
protessor of experimental psychology in Clark university, Worcester. Mass. 

Gymnastic Stories and Games Suited for the use of primary schools, by 
Rebecca Stoneroad, supervisor of physical cul ure in the pub.ic schoo's of 
Washington, D.C, 

DeQuincey's Confessions of an English Opium Eater, edited by G. A. 
Wauchope, professor of English literature in the University of lowa. 

The M-rchant of Venice in the Arden Shakespeare Series, edited by H. 
L. Witheis, sometime scholar of Balliol college. 

Drydeo’s Palamon and Arcite, edied by Wiliam H. Crawshaw, pro- 
fessor of English literature in Co'gate university. 

Two Books of Business and Secial Forms to accompany The Natural Sys- 
tem of Vertical Writing by A. F. Newlands and R. K. Row. 

Zschokke’s Der Zerbrochene Krug, with int:oduction, notes, vocabulary 
and English exe:cises by Prof. E. S. Joynes. Boards. 

Baumbach’s Nicotiana und andere Erzah'ungen, with introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary, by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt Boards 

Ebner-Eschenbach's Die Freiherren vom Gemperlein aod K:ambambuli, 
with introduction and notes, by Prof. A. R, Hoh féld, Vanderbilt university. 
Boards. 


Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. Edited 


David McKay. 
POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 

Goethe's Faust. 

Goethe’s Herman and Dorothea. 

Schil'er’s Maria Stuart. 

Schiller’s William Tell. 

The Maemillan .0. 

A History of France, by J. E. C. Bedley. 

Principles of Grammar, by H. J. Davenport and Anna M, Emerson. 

Plone and Spherical Geometry, by J. W. Nicholson, professor of mathe. 
matics in Leuisiana state un versiy. 
Stories from the Wor'd’s Classical Literature, by Bertha Pa'mer. 


Building of the Republic (1689-1783 , by Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, 
of Harvard university. 

Bui'ding of the Republic (1689-1783). Vol. II. of ‘“* American History 
Told by Contemporaries” series, by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harv- 
ard university. 

Algebraic Arithmetic, by S. E. Coleman. 

Four-footed Ameiicans (Some native animals.) Edited by Frank M. 
Chapman. Vol. II. of the ‘‘ Heart of Nature Series.” 

The Shorter Poems of John Milton, including the Epitaphium Damonis, 
the two Latin Elegies, and the Italian Sonnet to Diodati. Arranged in 
Chronological Order, with intrcduction and notes, by A. J. George, depart- 
ment of English high school, Newton, Mass. 

Ginn & Co. 

Educational Music Course. Sixth Reader. 

German Composition, by Wilhelm Bernhardt. 

Harvard Studies, VIII. 

Macaulay's Essay on Addison, edited by Herbert Smith. 

Book I. McConathy and Butterfield’s School Music Course. 

D. Appleton & Co, 

On the Farm, by F. W. Parker. 

Harold's Rambles, by J. W. Troeger. 

Crusoe’s Island, F. A. Ober, 

Animal World, Frank Vincent. 

Psychologic Foundations of Education, W. T. Harris 

University Publishing Company. 
Standard Literature Series No. 
cloth, 30 cents. 


Cooper’s Last of the Mohicaas. 29. 


Double number, Paper, 20 cents; 
American Book Company. 


Swinton's Talking with the Pencil. 

_ Kitchel's Plato's Apology, Crito, etc, 
Lord's Ciceronis Laelius de Amicitia. 
Dodge and Tuttle's Latin Prose Composition. 

Fontaine's Douze Contes Nouveaux. 

Lambert's Minna von Barohelm. 

Eclectic English Classics: Venable’s Selections from Burns, Venable's 
Selections from Byron, Venable's Selections from Wordswoith, Van 
Dyke’s Selections from Gray, Van Dyke's Pope’s Essay on Man and Rape 
of the Lock. 

Guerber's Story of the English. 

Clarke's Story of Czsar, 

Clarke's Story of A2neas. 

Clark's Botany. 

Baird's Graded Work in Arithmetic—rst, 2d, 3rd, 4th Years. 

Overton's Physiology.—Acvanced Grade. 
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Catalogues Received. 


Lantern slides and photographs Wm. R. Rau. Philadelphia 


New books F. Tennyson Neely New York 
Manufacturing and publishing The Caxton Co. Chicago 
Charts Comparative Synoptical 

Chart Co. Toronto 
Flags and banners Am. Flag Mfg. Co. Easton, Pa. 
Books Laird and Lee Chicago 
Signal clocks Bledgett & Co. Boston 
School music Oliver Ditson & Co. 
Price list Intern’t’1\Com. Y.M.C.A, New York 
Duplicating machines The Neostyle Go. - ” 
School apparatus Alfred L. Robbins Chicago 
Pencils Eagle Pencil Co. New York 
School apparatus American Splane Co, Chicago 

25 a Crowell Apparatus.Co. Indianapolis 

Artists’ materials Frost and Adams Bostqn 
February books Whitaker & Co, San Francisco 
Bells E. W. Vanduzen Co. Cincinnati 
Drawing tables Morse Machine Co. Rochester. N.Y. 
Bellis Cincinnati Bell Foun- 

dry Co. Cincinnati 
Photographic equipments E. & H, T. Anthony New York 


Kindergarten materials J. W. Schermerhorn 
& Co. “o “ 


School-room decoration Central Art Association Chicago 


Music books John Church & Co. Cincinnati 
Garden and floral guide James Vick's Sons Rochester, N. Y. 
Optical apparatus A, T. Thompson & Co. Boston 

School apparatus James G. Biddle Philadelphia 
Photographs Ad. Braun & Co. New York 


Electrical instruments Palmer Electrical 


Inst. Co Philadelphia 





The “ Illustrated American” has opened a competition for 
securing subscribers that will gratify lovers of travel. The 
first prize (for the largest list of new names) will be a three 
weeks’ trip to Europe, with all expenses paid. This will in- 
clude visits to Germany, France, and England. A three weeks’ 
trip to Paris, with tickets to the grand opera, is the second 
offer. The third prize is a week’s stay in New York, and the 
fourth, a trip to Florida. 


Those interested in the Klondike affairs will be glad to avail 
themselves of the offer of the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way Company, to send to every applicant a copy of their new 
folder, “The Gold Fields of Alaska, and How to Reach 
Them.” Illustrations are given of an Alaska mining camp, 
Chilkoot pass, sluice mining, rocking the cradle, and a Yukon 
steamer, with a quantity of facts relating to this new enterprise. 
Address W. B. Kniskern, Chicago, III. 


Mr. W. H. Underwood, general Eastern passenger 
Buffalo, sends us the January number of the ‘ 
tral News.” The cover shows Niagara in winter, and is printed 
in colors. Eight pages of information about travel from Bos- 
ton to Mackinaw and Chicago are illustrated, with interesting 
views, and the concluding remark from the editor is, “ With 
the best wishes for our friends, let us say, in the words of Tiny 
Tim, ‘God bless us, every one’!” 


. We have received notice that the firm of F. F. Hansell & Bros. 

of New Orleans was dissolved on the first of January of this 
year, and succeeded by the corporation of F. F. Hansell & Bro.. 
Limited, which assumes the liabilities of the old firm. The 
works of the '’niversity Publishing Co., and other prominent ed- 
ucational publications of New York city are handled by Hansell 
& Company. 


agent at 
‘Michigan Cen- 


Besides the School Loom, illustrated in the last School Board 
number, a frame for the demonstration of sewing is made by 
the same manufacturers. The first is a help for kindergartners 
in teaching the simple forms of weaving; the second is a large 
embroidery frame for showing the stitches in sewing to an en- 
tire class. (J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 3 East 14th street, 
New York.) 


To Florida and the Sunny South. 


A booklet sent out by the Clyde Steamship Company gives 
a graphic account, charmingly illustrated, of a trip South. 
Opening with a description and picture of a sailing day in New 
York, the three days at sea are taken up, with notes about the 
stopping place, Charleston. 

The east coast of Florida, the enchanting trip down the 
Indian river, and across from Miami to Nassau in the new 
steamship, the west coast to Tampa, and other semi-tropical 
points, then a return north through the states that are sought 
in the winter by persons desiring a mild climate—these are 
all described in ‘“ To Florida and the Sunny South.” On near- 
ly every page is one or more pictures, and the combined inter- 
est of text and illustration makes the guide well worth preserv- 
ing. 
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Books. 


“The Elements of Geometry” of Henry W. Keiquin, fol- 
lows a middle course between the treatise, which fully proves 
the propositions of elementary geometry and the syllabus 
which contains no proofs whatever. The early propositions 
are proved at length; farther on the pupil is left to his own re- 
sources. It is believed that the interest of the pupil is best 
retained by requiring easy original work early in the course. 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.00.) 








“ Preparatory Questions on Gardiner’s Student’s History of 
England,” by R. Somervell, cover some fifty-six pages. These 
will ‘assist the teacher materially in examining the history 
classesat work upon Gardiner. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. Price, thirty-five cents.) 


In preparing from the correspondence of the famous Roman, 
a volume of “ Selected Letters of Cicero,” Frank Abbott Frost 
has given the preference to family or friendly letters. These il- 
luminate the private character of the statesman, his tastes, his 
daily life, and his relations with his personal and literary 
friends. Footnotes in English are appended. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston.) 


“Plane Trigonometry” is a small text-book by S. L. 
Loney, M.A., fellaw of Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge; 
professor at the Royal Halloway college. It is a concise, sys- 
tematic treatment of the subject, in which the formule are 
worked out. (The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.00.) 


The attractive series of little volumes of the Home-Reading 
Series includes several books refating to the farm and other 
aspects of the country. One of these, “ Uncle Robert’s Visit,” 
by Col. Francis W. Parker and Nellie Lathrop Helm, makes 
the reader acquainted, by means of an absorbing story, with 
some fundamental facts in geography. The children observe 
the features of the farm, and draw a map of it; they become 
interested in the thermometer and barometer; they observe 
the animals and flowers, and thus lay the foundation for zéol- 
ogy and botany; they study the brook, the river, and the vil- 
lage. The book has a colored frontispiece, and many oth®ér 
illustrations. (D. Appleton & Co., New York. 50 cents.) 


No matter what business a person is to follow, a knowledge 
of insects will be a source of gratification, and in many cases 


it will be a positive aid in work. One branch of the subject 
is covered by the “ Life Histories df American Insects,” by 
Prof. Clarence Moores Weed, D.Sc., of the New Hampshire 
college of agriculture. The life histories of these insects are 
given in a non-technical manner, and the person must have 
very little love for nature who cannot read these chapters with 
pleasure. The book is illustrated, with twenty-one full-page 
plates and many figures in the text. (The Macmillan Co., 
New York. $1.50.) 


A.series of six lectures, delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain, by Sylvanus P. Thompson, F-.R.S., at Christ- 
mas, 1896, has been issued in a volume entitled “ Light, Visi- 
ble and Invisible.” The author has endeavored to popularize 
his style, so far as possible, and he has illustrated his pages 
with numerous diagrams and photographic reproductions. 
He does not touch upon spectrum analysis, the construction 
and theory of optical, instruments, and the greater part of 
the subject of color vision. Other imported matters connected 
with it are, however, treated fully and clearly; particularly the 
polarization of light and the Roentgen light. Students of 
physics will profit «greatly by reading this volume. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50.) 


“Parables for School and Home,” by Wendell P. Garrison, 
is a little book of essays on subjects in which most are inter- 
ested, each one carrying its moral, not tacked on at the end, 
but growing naturally out of the subiect. Story, poetry, fable, 
and fact are made to add to the effectiveness of the essays. 
They can be read in the school and by the fireside with genu- 
ine pleasure and profit. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


In Heath's series of English classics, De Quincey’s “Flight 
of a Tartar Tribe” is nublished, with introduction and notes, 
by Prof. George A. Wauchope, of the University of Iowa. 
Teachers in secondary schools will appreciate the biographical 
and critical. material introduced in this edition. which will in- 
spire interest in the studv of De Quincey. (D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston. Price, thirty cents.) ° 















The Mayor and the School Board. 


The mayor, the controller, and the president of the council 
form a board of estimate of the amount of money to be al- 
lowed each department of the city. Pres. Hubbell; of the 
board of education, came on the 27th to present the needs of 
the schools. It must be borne in mind that the Democrats 
who came into power had in the campaign charged the Re- 
formers with being expensive; consequently, the mayor is very 
severe with any department that asks an increase of money. 
We take the * version of the visit. 





Sun's” 
The board of education asked the board of estimate for 
$6,902, 145, an increase of $1,030,960: 

The increase you ask for is 20 per cent. of the whole amount 
granted last year,’ said the mayor. “ How do you account 
1or it? 

‘It is mainly made by two items,” replied Mr. Hubbell. 

“ The adoption of manual training in the schools and the large 
increase in the force of teachers, made necessary by the open- 
ing of many new schools.” 

‘I notice that there is a decrease in the number of princi- 
pals of the primary schools,” said the mayor. ‘“ What is the 
cause of that?” 

‘Some of the schools have been consolidated with others 
upon the advice of experts. 

‘You must give us some more definite reasons. 
have details, not general statements.” 

—. have not the details.” 

‘Now, what would you think of me if I attempted to make 
up the budget upon the advice of the heads of departments?” 
asked the mayor. 

“ But we were all in entire accord with our experts,” 
Mr. Hubbell, with a bow. 

“TI also notice that there is a decrease in the appropriation 
asked for for teachers; plain teachers, I mean; the same as 
you and I had when we were boys. We stand here ready to 
give money for education, but not for tomfoolery.” 

“We are in entire accord on that proposition, too,” It 
afterward turned out that he mayor was mistaken, and that, 
instead of a decrease, there was an increase asked for for the 
pay of teachers. The mayor then turned to the item of three 
high schools, for which an appropriation was asked. “ We 
would like to have.the benefit of your experience as to the ad- 
visability of establishing these schools,” he said. 

‘They try to cover the break between academic education, 
as represented in the College of the City of New York and the 
Normal college, and ordinary education, as represented by the 
grammar schools. We find that the people like them. Ail the 
leading cities of the country, except New York, have had them 
for years. We have been a trifle behind in that respect. 

‘Is it true that the three principals of these schools were 
brought from out of town, one from M assachusetts, one from 
Philadelphia, and one from Kansas City?” 

ch hy 

‘Why didn’t you get them from New York?” 

“We did not think it just or wise to put any one at the head 
of these schools who had not had experience in high school 
teaching. There were no high schools in New York, there- 
fore, we could not get the principals here.” ° 

“Why didn’t you choose them by competitive examina- 
tion?” 

“ Because scholastic ability is not the only requirement ne- 
cessary. Besides, we had but one application from New 
York.” 

“ But you shut New Yorkers out of the contest by requir- 
ing experience.” 

“We did, because we didn’t think it proper to put under- 
lings at the head of these schools.” 

“Whom do you call underlings?” asked the mayor, loudly 

“ Why, teachers who are below the grade of principal,” re 
plied Mr. Hubbell, sweetly. “I used the word in no offensive 
sense.” 

“Tf that is your excuse, what about these assistant princi- 
pals? How many of them are there, and how many are resi- 
dents of New York?” 

Mr. Hubbell was obliged to turn to one of the clerks of the 
board of education to help him out on the statistics demanded. 
He explained that he had received the notice to appear before 
the board only one hour before it convened. 

“That is it,” said the mayor. “We have the feeling that 
clerks run the education of the city.” 

“We will be glad to disabuse your mind of it,” said Mr. 
Hubbell, bowing again.’ 

Finally it was developed that of the sixty-four assistant prin- 
cipals appointed, thirty-three were non-residents. 

“Why do you bring in these non-residents? 


We must 


said 
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to run the schools comes from the people, and: the teachers 
should be selected among them.”’ 
* We engage non-residents because we are of the belief that 
the people ot New York are entitled to the best in the land.” 
‘the people of New York are the best in the land.” 


“ Precisely!” retorted Mr. Hubbell. “ That's why we want 
to give them their just dues.” 
“I see you have a superintendent of music at $4,500. Now, 
who is he, and what does he do?” 
‘The music superintendent is Mr. Frank Damrosch.” 
“ Does he ever go into the schools and teach music?” 
‘He does.” 


“ How many times?” 


“fam sure [ don’t know, as I don’t keep the records,” re- 
plied Mr. Hubbell, smiling. 

“Why don’t you find out?” 

“We are abundantly satisfied with his work as it is,” re- 
turned the president of the school board. 

“Hasn't Damrosch got twenty-one assistants?” persisted 


the mayor. 

‘I cannot answer off hand, but_I should say he had not. 
Eleven is the number, I think. These assistants get $1,000 
each. They give instruction to both pupils and teachers.” 

“They were all hired upon the recommendation of Mr 
Damrosch, weren't they?” 

a believe so.’ 

‘ Of course, he would recommend any one for $4,500 a 

Who is the superintendent of manual training, down 
here, for $2,500 a year?” asked the mayor. 

Dr. Haney,” was the reply. 

“What are his qualifications? Is he a prize fighter?” 

“ He didn’t include that in his accomplishment when he came 
to us, but he may have acquired it since.” 

“ How much time is devoted to manual training?” 

“ Four hours a week.” 

“Isn’t that too much time to take from the A. B. Cs?’ 

“Oh, no. The pupils are better equipped to tackle the 
A. B. Cs, as you will call them, after their eyes and hands have 
been trained.” 

“You teach boys to sew, don’t you?” 

“We do not. There was a time, however, when the schools 
were crowded, that boys were in mixed classes in which sew 
ing was taught to the girls.” 

‘Where do you get the teachers for the kindergartens?” 

“We select them by competitive examination. 

‘Do you bar New Yorkers?” 

“We do not.” 

“Then you think there are people in this town capable of 
teaching in kindergarten schools, do you?” asked the mayor, 
sarcastically. 

“T certainly hope so,” 
bow. 

“Where do the twenty-eight assistant teachers in cooking 
come from?” 

‘They are all from New York except one, who comes from 
Jersey City, I believe.” 


year. 


said Mr. Hubbell, with another deep 
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“T thought you would get in the non-resident, at least,”’ 
commented the mayor. “ Who is the sewing principal whose 
salary is $2,000 a year?” 

“Mrs. Jessup,” answered Mr. Hubbell. 

“Well she ought to see some of the poor people sewing on 
shirts. I wontler how long it would take them to earn 
$2,000.” 

It was then developed that between five and six hours a 
week was devoted to special work in the schools, while twenty- 
one hours were given over to regular studies. The total amount 
asked for the special branches, including supervision, was 
$180,000. 

“Don’t you think the schools would be just as good if 
music, cooking, and sewing were not taught?” asked the 
mayor. 

“I do not,” replied Mr. Hubbell, emphaticaliy. 

The next item on the list was $10,000 for vacation schools. 
Mr. Hubbell explained that heretofore these schools had been 
maintained by private charity, with varying results, and that 
the school commissioners thought they could be operated to 
better advantage under the control of the board. 








Charles Bulkley Hu bell. 


“Do you intend to teach the 
cooking, too?” asked the mayor. 

“We may, later on.” 

“Well, if you will teach them A. B. C.’s and geography we 
will give you the money without asking any questions.” 

“We haven’t made any contracts with the scholars in regard 
to what we shall teach them.” 

The subject of teachers was taken up again, and Mr. Hubbell 
said that the board was still short 100. He said that new 
schools were opened so rapidly that the entire supply of teach- 
ers in New York had been exhausted. 

“You so humiliated the teachers of New York that they are 
not efficient under your board,” said the mayor 

“We don’t understand that to be a fact, 
Hubbell. 

The mayor wanted to know the difference between manual 
training and physical training. Mr. Hubbell explained briefly. 

“ Well, they didn’t have those things in the school when I 
was there,” said the mayor. 

‘Nor when I was there, either,” retorted Mr. Hubbell, “and 
I have thought it was a mistake ever since.” 

“ Does the physical instructor teach boys to box?” 

“ No; but he teaches them to be self-reliant and sturdy.” 

“ Can't the public schools be run without the expense of high 
schools and manual training?” 

“The results obtained would not be so good,” replied Mr. 
Hubbell. 

“ But these experiments and these dreams have brought you 
here, asking for an increase in the appropriation for public 
schools of 29 per cent. In five years the school appropriation 
will amount to $10,000,000.” 

“ Ah, but it is not fair to assume that such an increase will be 
constant. What is more, the people have always responded 
liberally to these demands. Then, too, you seem to forget that 


pupils in them music and 


sir,” 


replied Mr. 


there is an increase of 20.000 in the number of school chil- 
dren.” 
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“ Did you have a competitive examination recently for gram- 
mar school principals?” 

“ Yes; we have had many of them.” 

“Who were the teachers selected?” 

“T can’t tell you. I do not carry the name of every school 
teacher in New York in my head.” 

“ How much time do you spend at the 
tion?” 

“ One hour every day, and longer when the necessity arises. 
Besides, I am always at call through the day in my office.” 

“ You do not give the place sufficient time. A man who only 
spends one hour a day on the business of the board of edu- 
cation ought never to be its president. What do you think 
would become of this office if I only spent an hour a day 
~ here?” | 

“I give more time to the public schools than any of my pre- 
decessors did,” he said. ‘“ Besides, I do not think it is expected 
that the president 6f the board of education shall devote his 
whole time to the schools.” 

‘If I were the president of the board of education I would 
visit every school in Greater New York at least once a year,” 
said the mayor, severely. 

“T visit quite a few myself,” replied Mt. Hubbell. 

“ Oh, you do! Did you ever see a boy of nine years work- 
ing on color drawing?” 

* No, sir, I did not.” 

“Then you didn’t observe very closely.” 

* Do you know the school at St. Ann’s avenue, near 145th 
street?” 

“T never heard of it)” said Mr. Hubbell. 

“ There is a school at 154th street and Amsterdam avenue,” 
put in Commissioner Mack. 

“ That must be the one. Now, Mr. Hubbell, you have a 
principal there who gets $3,250 a year, have you not?” 

“Yeo, or. 

“You also have an expert in pedagogy to teach him his 
duties, have you not?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Do you mean to 'say that you haven't in the public schools 
teachers to teach teachers how to teach?” 

‘“There are often fifteen assistants to Mr. Jasper, the super- 
intendent, who are teachers of teachers.” 

* What is the Normal college for if you must have teachers 
of teachers?” 

* Unfortunately, they do not take boys at the Normal col- 
lege,” replied Mr. Hubbell, “and pedagogy is not taught in 
the College of the City of New York.” This ended the two- 
hour battle, and the budget was referred to the comptroller. 

School Commissioner Henry W. Maxwell, of Brooklyn, 
submitted an estimate of $2,900,000 for the expenses of 1808 
for the schools of Brooklyn. Mr. Maxwell is a brother of 
Superintendent of Schools Maxwell, of Brooklyn.. He said 
that the old board of estimate of Brooklyn had cut the estimate 
to $2,480,000, which was $250,000 less than the school ex- 
penses of the department last year. 

Have you got music and singing in your schools, too?” 
asked the mayor. 

“We have,” replied Mr. Maxwell. 

“Your namesake, the superintendent of schools, is an ex- 
treme advocate of the so-called higher education, is he not?” 
asked the controller. 

‘I do not consider him an extremist. 
higher education, I know.” 

“T ask the question because I know he is a candidate for 
higher honors,”” explained Mr. Coler. 

“Well. if he is, he oughtn’t to be re-elected,” said the 
mayor: “and you. Mr. Maxwell, ought to vote against him.” 
. Mr. Maxwell looked surprised. 

sut the election doesn’t take place until Feb. 6," he said, 
“and I won't be a member of the board then.” 

“ Well, vou ought to stay in and vote against him,” said the 
mavor. “T suppose he will be re-elected, won't he?” 

‘T don't know,” replied Mr. Maxwell. 

“Isn't the slate all fixed?” persisted the mayor 

“We have no slate in Brooklyn,” replied Mr. Maxwell 
The estimate was turned over to the comptroller 


Hall of Educa- 


He is in 


favor of 


It will be inferred from the mayor’s questions that he is not 
in favor of manual training or of “up-state teachers”; but 
the former has come to stay, and so have the high schools 
The remark, “ The money to run the schools comes from the 
people, and the teachers should be selected from among them,” 
is wholly unworthy of the mayor, of this or any other city: 
it makes the teacher a day laborer, and teaching a mechanical 
business, like street cleaning. The mayor seems to have stood 
still while teaching has been expanding from a routine into a | 
profession. 

The remark that the sewing principal “ought to see some 
of the poor people sewing on shirts; how long they will work 
to get $2,000” has no logical bearing; but it will tickle mighti- 
ly some who voted for the mayor. 

The point was made clear that the manual training, etc., 
took up but 5 or 6 hours per week; that 21 hours were given 
to regular studies. It had been charged that most of the time 
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was given to drawing, wood and paper construction, and a 
few hours bestowed on reading, writing, geography, and arith- 
metic. Mr. Hubbell certainly represented the public education 
interests of the city in a high and honorable manner. 


Main Features of the New Course of Study. 

Assistant Superintendent C. E. Meleney recently addressed 
a large meeting of the Public Education Association on the 
new course of study adopted last September in New York city 
public schools. 

The main aims that guided in the selection of the course, 
said Mr. Meleney, were to supply all the elements of knowl- 
edge in the various departments of learning, and all the ma- 
terial valuable as a means of training in the acquisition. 

It consisted of seven courses in the five groups planned. by 
Dr. William T. Harris. They were: Mathematics, physics, 
and their allied subjects, biology, and its allied subjects, liter- 
ature and art, grammar and language forms, history and sci- 
ence. Another division under which the studies had been con- 
sidered, and might be grouped, was that of thought and form 
studies—a somewhat old classification, but having advantages 
of its own. It was obvious, however, that the form studies had 
valuable thought contents. For instance, arithmetic, classed 
as one of the form studies, was among the best methods of in- 
troduction to the industrial life. ‘There was still a third aspect 


of studies, in which they became expression studies, 
in which expression was taught by teans of num- 
ber, drawing, and the oral and written language. All true 


teaching perceived and preserved the essential connection be- 
tween thought and form studies, for it was evident that the de- 
velopment of the power of expression was necessary to the 
child in its further acquisition of knowledge, and to its power 
of ultimately being useful to others. 

Mr. Meleney gave an idea of the manner in which, in the 
actual teaching, the main subjects were amplified and correl- 
ated. Under science, for instance, came the subject of plants. 
Not only the life element and development of plants were 
taught, but their area of cultivation, qualities of soul, etc., thus 
affining the study to that of geography. History was also 
taught with constant reference to its relation to geography. 
Geography, indeed, became, in large measure, the central study 
of its group. History was further taught as world history and 
as new world history. The aim in the former was to give a 
general view of the growth and development of civilization, 
and, in order to vivify it to the comprehension of children, they 
were told about the children of long ago, the mode of life 
then, the means of traffic and communication, etc. New world 
history was made interesting by stories about the aborigines, 
the Eskimos, the early European settlers, etc. Reading was 
designed to include the subjects of history, geography, and 
science, so as to supply at once with material on the informa- 
tion side and with culture on the literary side, the end of the 
latter being the cultivation of taste for good literature. Man- 
ual training could be used to express geographical forms and 
forms of animal life. 

The correlation of studies, of which he had thus given some 
hint, and which had become one of the favorite subjects of ed- 
ucational discussion, might, Mr. Meleney thought, be carried 
too far; but it was undoubtedly one of the greatest value, and 
would form a permanent feature of school instruction. Its ob- 
jects were economy in time and instruction, broadening of the 
view of the child, giving him as many glimpses as possible oi 
interesting subjects. A rational correlation was indeed an 
absolute necessity; it presented things in the most logical and 
comprehensive way attainable. 

All, continued Mr. Meleney, were impressed by the demands 
concerning instruction made from without the schools. The 
most that could be rationally expected was, that the schools 
should give its pupils a love of study, the habit of study, and a 
method of study. This done, it might reasonably be believed 
that the child would hereafter educate himself. The principal 
desideratum, therefore, was that instruction should be imparted 
in the most charming and delightful manner possible. Effort 


must be made to cause everything taught to appeal to the child 
as interesting. The teacher must study to find the éasiest 
method of approach to the child’s interest, and so inspire him 
with love and enthusiasm. 
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Ventilation of New York Schools, 


At the meeting of the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, a special committee, appointed to in- 
vestigate the systems employed in the public school buildings 
of New York, reported that the Marion street school was in 
a most unhealthful condition. While the heating is sufficient, 
there is no attempt at ventilation, and scarcely any means of 
securing it. It is hinted that several others of the older school 
buildings of the city are in like condition. 

The report was, in part, as follows: 

“We visited an old building, probably constructed at least 
twenty years ago. The method for warming is by direct 
steam heat, and, excepting in several rooms, no method to sup- 
ply fresh air or exhaust the vitiated air exists. One class- 
room, having been in session about an hour, with the windows 
open at the top, was in a condition that was nauseating and 
unhealthy to the utmost extent; in fact, the committee would 
state that this was the foulest school-room, as to air, ever 
visited by it. Other class-rooms visited had either been 
flushed by opening all windows for a period of about ten min- 
utes, or were being flushed while we visited them. The condi- 
tion of this building can best be described in the exact lan- 
guage of one of the teachers, who informed us, ‘ that, with the 
doors and windows closed for an hour and a half, it would be 
utterly impossible to occupy the room and continue the school 
work.’”’ 

In regard to another building visited, of recent construction, 
the committee reported that they found in all rooms the fresh 
air supply automatically controlled, and an equitable tempera- 
ture maintained. The air in all school-rooms throughout the 
building was very good, and particularly so under the crowd- 
ed condition of the rooms. 





Manhattan and the Bronx. 


The last regular meeting of the board of education—before 
it becomes the school board of the boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx—was held Monday afternoon, Jan. 31. The 
committee on instruction recommended that the time for 
manual training be reduced from four and one-half hours to 
four hours a week, and that modeling in the seventh year be 
made optional with the principals. If these resolutions prevail 
eighty minutes a week will be saved in the two upper grades, 
to be devoted to the general studies of the course. The same 
committee recommended that classes in cooking and in shop 
work be established after school hours for schools having 
no kitchens and shops, pupils in such schools to use the shop 
or kitchen of the school nearest or most convenient of access 
Teachers who work overtime in such after-school classes will 
receive extra compensation. 

The board approved the purchase of a school site at 76, 78, 
and 80 Mulberry street, and of lots adjoining P. S. 23, P. S. go, 
and P. S. 53. A contract for $61,300 for building an annex 
to P. S. 98 was awarded. 

Bertha L. Foieberg and Martha 
teachers in the public schools. 

Tuesday afternoon the board of education met and effected 
a temporary organization as the school board of the boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx. Charles Bulckley Hubbell was 
elected president, and Arthur McMullin, clerk. The 
will meet Feb. 9, to perfect its regular organization. 
. The following appointments were made at Wednesday's 
meeting of the board of education: In the girls’ high school, 
Katherine A. Speir, third assistant to teach physiology—sal- 
ary, $900; A. Georges, third assistant to teach French; salary, 
$1,200; in the boys’ high school, Mrs. Anna A. Falk, third 
assistant, to teach English—salary, $900; Maurice J. Thomp- 
son, third assistant, to teach mathematics—salary, $1,200; in 
the mixed high school, E. M. Wahl, third assistant, to teach 
German; salary, $1,200. Special teachers of shop work: Rob- 
ert E. Weyh, Jr., in P. S. No. 154, and George F. Stahl in P. 
S. No. 155. : 

As grade assistants in the schools designated, the following 
‘nominees enter upon service Feb. 1, 1898: No. 13, F. D., Sara _ 
F. Devine; 27, M. D., Mary J. Candler; 48, P. D., Henrietta 
K. Maurer; 88, P. D., Lena Sonnonfeld; 92, M. D., Margaret 
B. Weir; 112, Mary J. Costello; 137, Emma Diller; 137, Cecilia 


Goldsmith resigned as 


board 
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McCabe; 156, Jeanette Hafer; 163, Irene W. Stelle; 3, M. D,, 
Mary Keville; 13, F. D., Helen Metzger; 16, P. D., Frances 
Martin; 17, P. D., Sara P. McCready; 17, P. D., Frances V. 
Bonner; 22, M. D., George Gohbarts; 33, F. D., Rachel Ber- 
gamini; 33, P. D., Mary M. Murphy; 24, M. D., Ella Cold- 
water; 38, P. D., Alma F. Molwitz; 48, F. D., Florence V. 
Kirby; 63, Grace S. Butler; 64, P. D., Nellie M. Voss; 73, 
P. D., Anna M. Hanaway; 74, P. D., Clara Alexander; 83, 
M. D., T. Adrian Curtis; 86, M. D., Charles Thellueson; 93, 
P. D., Rosalie Bartsch; 94, M. D., Abigail O’Hallaran; 97, 
Augusta M. Wilson; 105, Annie R. Morris; 105, Rosina J. 
es 105, Rosabella Ruthenberg; 112, Margaret P. Min 
gey; 115, Evelyn Delleger; 121, Serafine Raubitschek; 131, 
Sara M. Critchley; 140, Grace H. Bliss; 140, Clara L. Willetts: 

50, Amelia Asher; 150, Susie A. Campbell. 

The board authorized the establishment of a Shakespearean 
class in English literature in the Harlem evening high school, 
and appointed Richard E. Mayne to take charge of it. Prin- 
cipal Page has sixty-four students already. enrolled for this 
class. 

The superintendents recommended that the subject of model- 
ing in grades 7 A and 7 B be made optional with the princi- 
pals, and that the time for cooking lessons in 6 A, 7 A, and 7 
B be fixed at one and one-half hours per week, instead of two 
hours, as at present. 

The board voted $7,376 for improving new lots adjoining 
P. S. No. 96, and the committee on sites reported favorably on 
acquiring three lots on Eagle avenue for a gymnasium and 
playground for P. S. 90, and gpg on acquiring three lots 
on the north side of P. S. No. 23. The board voted to rent 
162 E. 116th street as an annex to P. S. No. 57, at an annual 
rental of $2,000; and to continue renting 71 and 73 Pitt street 
as an annex to P. S. No. 4. 

Lieut. A. T. Long was appointed junior instructor in the 
nautical school, Vice Ensign George B. Bradshaw, detached 
The salary is $800. The action of principals of evening 
schools in employing teachers not regularly appointed during 
December and January was formally approved. Miss Bertha 
Rubens resigned as instructor to P. S. No. 122. and the board 
laid over for a week its proposed dismissal of the appeal of 
Miss Augusta Frank, teacher of German in P. S. No. 43 and 
P. S. No. 95. 


Teachers College a Part of Columbia. 


With the beginning of the year 1898, Teachers college, New 
York, entered upon a new era. Sympathy, proximity, and, 
from an educational point of view, necessity, have brought 
about an alliance with Columbia university, by which the col- 
lege has become one of the schools of the university on the 
same basis as the law and medical schools, with the difference 
that the Teachers college retains its separate board of trus- 
tees and financial independence. The college will be under 
the direct administration of President Low, and a number of 
the university professors will occupy seats in the college fac- 
ulty. Its dean, Prof. James E. Russell, and one of its profes- 
sors—in the first instance, Franklin T. Baker, professor of the 
English language and literature—will have seats upon the 
university council. The connection with the university will 
help to draw men of the ‘highest ability to the faculty, and to 
raise the standards of scholarship. 

The Teachers college was founded in 1887, and its first pres- 
ident was Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia univer- 
sity. Several of its original trustees were also members of 
the Columbia faculty. In 1893, the college moved to its pres- 
ent site on Morningside Heights, immediately adjoining the 
grounds of the university, the land on which its buildings stand 
being the gift of George W. Vanderbilt. It is considered to 
be one of the best housed and equipped institutions in the 
world for the training of teachers, the buildings and grounds 
alone having cost over $1,200,000. One of the effects of the 
new union it to put under the control of Columbia the most 
complete opportunities for the education of teachers enjoyed 
by any university either in this country or abroad. Coupled 
with the theoretical work in pedagogy is a school of observa- 
tion and practice, in which each successive step in teaching, 
from the kindergarten to the hizh school, can be practically 
demonstrated. All these opportunities are offered to both men 
and women on the same footing, and the opportunities for ob- 
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servation likewise embrace the teaching and management of 
both boys and girls. 


Dr. McMurry Comes to New York. 


Dr. Frank H. McMurry, Dean of the University of Buffalo 
school of pedagogy, has becn appointed to the chair of theory 
and practice of teaching at the Teachers’ college of New York, 
Prof. McMurry was graduated from the University of Michigan 
in 1882. He was principal of various schools in Illinois until 1886 
and then spent three years in Germany, taking his doctor's de- 
gree at the University of Jena in 1889. He was later principal of 
a grammar school in Chicago, and was called from there, to the 
chair of pedagogics at Normal. In 1893,after another period 
of study abroad, he was called to the chair of pedagogy at the 
University of Illinois, leaving there for the Buffalo position, 

The resignation of Prof. McMurry from the University of Buf- 
falo, means the practical absorption of the Buffalo school of 
pedagogy into the Teachers college. The study of education 
and ‘the professional training of teachers, will, it is stated, be 
abandoned at Buffalo with the close of the present vear, special 
measures having been taken to enable the students to continue 
their work under Prof. McMurry at Columbia university. — 

Another recent appointment at the Teachers college, is that 
of Dr. William Baird Elkin to an instructorship in the theory 
and practice of teaching. Or. Elkin was graduated from Man 
toba university in 1889, and became fellow in philosophy under 
Pres. Schurman, of Cornell. He was calied from there to the 
chair of philosophy in Indiana university, and afterward in Col- 
gate university. He then studied pedagogy in Berlin and Jena, 
tamiliarizing himself with the workings of Europen schools 


The executive committee of the Normal college trustees re- 
commends the abolition of the training department, that the 
space which it occupies may be given over to the instruction 
of normal students. The committee will recommend also that 
the board establish a normal department, to increase the sup- 
ply of trained teachers. This plan will require a two years’ 
normal course, to follow high school training. At present 
the Normal college graduates 300 teachers. With the aboli- 
tion of the training department, 500 can be graduated; but the 
demand is for between 700 and 800 a year. Nearly 400 are 
lost each year through resignation and other causes; 240 more 
are required, to keep up with the annual increase in the school 
population 


Breit Notes. 


Exercises in memory of the late M. Louise Clausen, former 
principal of P. S. 168, will be held in that school Feb. 4, at 1.30 
Pr. MM. 


Mary French Field will read her father’s poems, and the 
Temple Male Quartette, of Boston, will sing at an entertain- 
ment to be given Saturday evening, Feb. 5, at 8 o’clock, at the 
Normal college, Park avenue, between 68th and 6oth streets, 
under the auspices of the New York City Teachers’ Associa 
tion. 


Miss Edna May Chase, a teacher in public school No. 16, 
Williamsburg, committed suicide last Friday night by cutting 
her throat with a razor. Miss Chase was twenty-three years 
old, and was graduated from the high school two years ago 
Several months since she was the only person present when 
her younger sister died. She never recovered from the shock, 
and although she kept on with her teaching, she was for some 
time under the physician’s treatment for melancholia. She un 
doubtedly took her life in a period of acute dementia, result 
ing from this malady. 


The girls’ department of public school No. 77, of which Miss 
Julia Richman is principal, has graduated the first class to enter 
the newly established high schools. The exercises were held 
January 26, the diplomas being distributed by Prin. John G. 
Wright, of the Twelf fth street high school. Brief addresses were 
made by Assistant Supt. A. W. Edson, Commissioner W 
Hurlburt, and Prin. Edward R. Page, ot the boys’ department of 
School No. 77. 


Whitestone, L. I—According to figures recently compiled 
by School Commissioner William Peck, the school buildings 
erected in 1897 in the district comprising the old townships of 
Flushing, Newtown, and North Hempstead amounted in value 
to $560,000. This is divided as follows: Flushing, $120,000; 
Little Neck, $3,500; Bayside, $25,000; Black Stump, $8,000; 
College Point, $70,000; Newtown, $70,000; Corona, $40,000; 
East Williamsburg, $20,000; Laurel Hill, $15,000; Maspeth, 
$60,000; Woodside, $25,000; Metropolitan, $42,000; Westbury 
Station, $8,000; East Williston, $3,500; Roslyn, $15,000. There 
are now in the towns of Newtown, Flushing, and North Hemp- 
stead thirty-two school buildings, at which 229 superintendents, 
principals, and teachers are employed. Of this number 118 
are normal graduates and 110 are state and college graduates. 
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The publishers of Zhe School Journal in the issue of 
February 6, 1897, oftered a prize for the best article of 
not more than 2,000 words on “ The Use of the Stere- 
opticon in Teaching.” The manuscripts were to be in 
the hands of the editors on or before August 1, the 
prize to be a “Normal Lantern,” manufactured by 
J. B.Colt & Co, and valued at $100. A large number 
of manuscripts were submitted in response, of which 
twelve were selected as representing the best thought 
on the subject. After careful study, the committee of 
award again selected as the three best the manuscripts 
coming from “A Student of Pedagogy,” of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, H. W. Foster, and Homer C. 
Bristol. As Mr. Bristol’s article answered most com- 
pletely the purpose desired, namely, to encourage in- 
vestigation, he was awarded the prize. The article is 
printed in this number of 7he Journal. Mr. Bristol is 
principal of the new school No. 113, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The School Journal of Jan. 22 mentioned editorially 
the effortsof an Ohio printing firm to obtain the names 
and addresses of all the county and village teachers 
in the United States. It was apparent then that 
the scheme was for revenue only, and not,as the pub-. 
lishers of the circular pretended, “ of, for, and by the 
teachers.” A later communication issued by the firm 
announces that they have secured about 150,000 
names, which they “will be glad to furnish af a very 
reasonable figure!” 

The School Journal's nomination of United States 
Commissioner Harris for the superintendency of the 
‘schools of Greater New York has not met with much 
favor. Soon after the publication of the note in 7he 
Journal Dr. Harris was asked by members of the board 
of education to become a candidate, an honor which 
he promptly declined. Judge Draper was also urged 
to enter the field, with the same result. Mayor Van 
Wyck’s dictum that no one need go outside of New 
York for anything or anybody may have much to do 
with the unwillingness of “up-state”’ and other edu- 
cators to consider offers of appointment. 


Mayor Van Wyck’s attention is called to the fact 
that the great Broadway Tabernacle church (Congre- 
gational) has invited an “up-state” man as pastor, 
by a vote 6f 106 to 1. He is a graduate of Ohio col- 
lege, is 38 years old, is now at Chelsea, Mass.; the 
salary is $10,000. We have not heard of any clergy- 
men in this city whining because they have not been 
preferred instead of this outsider. 





With the present number is sent out a special New 
York City supplement of four pages containing a 
large amount of unusually interesting matter. It 
seems to be the wish, the majority of our subscribers 
that this feature be continued. There will probably 
be three special supplements each month, one de 
voted to the educational affairs of Chicago, the other 
two to those of the great metropolitan district covered 
by New York City and its suburbs. 
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The educational situation in New York city is de- 
cidedly problematic at the present writing. It was 
generally expected that Mayor Van Wyck would do 
something unexpected on February 1, but the old 
school boards remain and the “ doom” did not come 
off. Wise people who are usually supposed to pos- 
sess inside information are either perplexed or whisper 
inspirations of their own selves. One of the rumors 
now being silently circulated among the chosen is 
that some day Mr. Van Wyck will test his power of 
dismissal by dropping seven school commissioners 
experimentally. This is absurd, as Tammany Hall 
would never permit the mayor to add such a mistake 
to its debit. Another rumor which sounds at least 
more reasonable is that Mayor Van Wyck will order 
an investigation of the affairs of the school depart- 
ment. Being determined to find flaws, it will not be 
difficult to discover a sufficient number, which, judic- 
iously magnified, will serve as a splendid excuse for 
Tammanyizing the general school board. 


The subject absorbing the greatest amount of atten- 
tion just now is the election of a general superinten- 
dent of schools. As no outsiders are wanted, the 
choice will be limited to less than five people. It is 
understood that Mr. Jasper can have the position if he 
wants it, though some people believe that Mr. Max- 
well controls the majority of votes. The School Jour- 
nal takes exactly the same position with regard to both 
of them as stated in the issue of December 18. Mr. 
Maxwell’s appointment would mean war inthe camp, 
as the superintendents for Manhattan and the Bronx 
will not take kindly to his rule. Whatever preferences 
the reform element may have expressed for Mr. Max- 
well, the fact remains that this very element also re- 
spects Mr. Jasper’s judgment very highly, and will not 
do anything to antagonize him when it comes toa final 
vote. 

This means, probably, that neither Mr. Jasper nor 
Mr. Maxwell will be successful in the election, but 
that a dark horse will win the race. This dark horse 
has recently returned from Australia, and the indica- 
tions are that if-Dr. Addison B. Poland will allow the 
use of his name, he will be the first superintendent of 
New York city. Dr. Poland is a man of rare tact, 
thoroughly democratic in his dealings with others, 
never loses his temper, has a clear head, and is con- 
versant with the executive side of a great school sys- 
tem. Besides all this, he has kept up with the progress 
in educational affairs as few men have. He has served 
on the committee of Fifteen on Elementary Educa- 
tion and on the Committee on Rural Schools. His 
pedagogic judgment is sound, practical, and prompt. 
Both Mr. Jasper and Mr. Maxwell are his friends, as 
are all the members of the New York city board of 
superintendents, with which he has been connected 
for some time. As state superintendent of New Jer- 
sey, he fought against heavy odds for the adoption of 
the township system, and his success is so well known 
that it need only be recalled to prove his eminent skill 
in dealing with men and measures. No “up-the-state”’ 
or any other objection could be raised against him. 
In short, he is the man who can and ought to be 


elected. 
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It should be added that Dr. Poland has not entered 
the field as a candidate for the office. Indeed, he has 
been away from the city most of the time since his re- 
turn from Australia, and has taken but little active in- 
terest in the contest. He has expressed himself as 
heartily in favor of the appointment of either Mr. Jas- 
per or Mr. Maxwell. Nevertheless, the New York 
board of education should not hesitate to elect him. 
There is no doubt that he would accept the position ; 
his health has been fully restored, he is as strong, vig- 
orous, and ambitious as he ever was, and he is desirous 
of returning to work in the educational field. 





The School Journal’s first choice is: 

for superintendent of New York city,. . Addison B. Poland; 

for deputy superintendent, A. P. Marble. 
Second choice : 

for superintendent of New York city, John Jasper. 

for deputy superintendent, Addison B. Poland. 

for superintendent of Manhattan and the Bronx, A. P. Marble. 

Every fair-minded school commissioner who is at all 
familiar with the needs of the New York city schools, 
will agree with Zhe Journal that no better selection 
could be made. Politics’ ought not to enter into the 
contest. Candidates who make political affiliations 
and other flimsy pretenses their principal claims, ought 
not to be considered for promotion of any sort. 





The indications are that Mr. J.J. Little will be elected 
president of the New York city board of education. 
This would be a most satisfactory choice. Mr. Little 
is a man of sterling character and sound business sense, 
and could be depended upon to fill the office with 
honor to himself and to the great metropolitan dis- 
trict embraced in the new city of New York. 





What wiil be done with all the new branches intro- 
duced in the course of study in recent years, is a prob- 
lem of particular interest to special supervisors and 
their assistants. Mayor Van Wyck’s pedagogic judg- 
ment, as aired in his amicable conference with Mr. 
Hubbell, is opposed to everything but cooking and 
Sewing, since the supervisors of all other subjects have 
been brought into office by the dreaded reformers. 
He is especially opposed to manual training, as the 
only object this can possibly have in his opinion is a 
pugilistic one, he not knowing any other use of the 
hand. Still, even Supt. Luckey, of Pittsburg, had to 
submit to the arguments of the new education apos- 
tles, and perhaps even Mayor Van Wyck may be con- 
vinced that there are some people just as expert in 
pedagogy as he. 


No one need seriously doubt that any backward 
steps will be taken. Mr. Jasper is heartily in favor of 
progress, and his decision will finally prevail. The 
only harm Mr. Van Wyck can do, if he insists on car- 
rying out his own notions of teaching, will be to cut 
down the appropriations for educational purposes to 
so small a figure that it will be simply impossible to 
employ special supervisors. 

In that event, the studies will not be abolished, for 
the superintendents will carry them on, but the work 
may be seriously crippled. New Yorkers in all the 
boroughs will not allow the schools to become the 
football of politicians. The mayor will soon find out 
that it is wiser to return to the tutelage under which 
he was during the campaign, and which kept him so 
spell-bound that many voters began to believe he was 
only a myth 
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Radical Changes in Boston. 

Boston, Mass.—A bill is to be introduced in the legislature 
providing for a radical change in the election and organization 
of the school committee. This is the result of the long and 
careful deliberation of a committee composed of representa- 
tives of various educational and reform organizations, of which 
Dr. Samuel Eliot is chairman. 

The bill provides for a school board of twelve members 
instead of twenty-four. Nine are to be elected, three each 
year for three years, and three are to be appointed by the 
mayor, one each year for a three-year term. 

The school board is to estimate the amount of the tax to be 
levied for the support of the schgols each year, and this shall 
be collected by the city council as a part of the annual tax levy. 
The control of the amount is to be entirely in the hands of 
the school board, but the maximum levy is to be fixed by law. 

The bill gives the superintendent great power, the aim being 
to centralize responsibility. He is to have the appointment, 
promotion, and dismissal of teachers, his action being final 
unless vetoed by a three-fourths vote of the board. With the 
advice of inspectors, he is to determine courses of study and 
to choose text-books. 

A business agent is to be appointed, who shall be as author- 
itative in business matters as the superintendent is in educa- 
tional matters. He is to attend to the details which now make 
such demands on the committees of the board, but which are 
regarded as no proper part of the duties of a school commit- 
tee. The agent, under direction of the board, is to have the 
care of school-houses, attend to the purchase of school sup- 
plies, control the construction and repair of school-houses, 
and have the appointment and control of janitors and other 
employees. 

The superintendent is to have the aid of a board of inspec- 
tors directly under his authority. The examination of teach- 
ers and similar duties will be in charge of the inspectors. 

A board of visitors is created by the bill, to include men, as 
well as women, appointed by the school board, to visit schools 
with a view to a larger knowledge of school affairs. There 
are to be visitors at large, not exceeding twenty in number, 
and local visitors, not more than three in number, for each 
school district. 

An original feature is the provision for a school faculty, to 
consist of the superintendent, as president, the inspectors, and 
thirty teachers, elected by the whole body of teachers from 
their own number, and representing primary, grammar, and 
high school grades. 

This faculty is to have regular meetings. to consider educa- 
tional subjects, including discipline and sanitation, and at 
its pleasure may report to the board with recommendations 

The aim of the bill is to enlist the interests and abilities most 
valuable in school affairs, to centralize responsibility, and to 
make the school board a legislative body. like the board of 
overseers in a college, not frittering away time on details which 
are properly the duties of executive officers. 























































































Re-elected for Three Years. 


The Republican members of the New York legislature have 
unanimously decided in caucus to re-elect Dr. Charles R. 
Skinner as state superintendent. This is practically equivalent 
to an election, as the Republicans control the majority of votes. 
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Uniform Text-Books for Texas. 


The law which provides for a uniform system of text-books 
for Texas will go into effect September, 1898. A text-book 
commission, consisting of five teachers, was appointed to ex- 
amine in executive session all books sent as samples upon 
which bids were based, and to report upon the books without 
respect to price, taking into consideration chiefly the merits 
of the subject-matter, though having a proper regard to the 
material and make-up. 

The commission reported on text-books on each subject, 
grading their merits on a basis of 100, naming the books 
in the order of their grading. é, 

The selections were made by a text-book board, comprising 
H. C. Pritchitt, State Supt. J. M. Carlisle, the attorney-gen- 
eral, the secretary of state, the state comptroller, and Governor 
Culberson... 

The text-book commission worked about sixty days on their 
report, and the text-book board spent a week in executive 
session. 

The following books were selected by the text-book board: 

Readers: Stickney’s First, Second, Third, and Fifth Read- 
ers, published by Ginn &Co., and Woodward’s Fourth, pub- 
lished by Woodward & Tiernan. 

Arithmetics: The Sutton & Kimbrough series, published 
by D. C. Heath & Co. 

Language J.essons and Grammars: Hyde’s Lessons and 
Grammars, published by D. C. Heath & Co., and Whitney & 
Lockwood’s Grammar, published by Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

State History: Pennybacker’s History of Texas. 

Geographies: The Rand-McNally series, published by 
Woodward & Tiernan. 

Spellers: Benson’s Two Practical Spellers, published by D. 
C. Heath & Co. 

Physiologies: Hutchinson's series, published by Maynard, 
Merrill & Co. 

Copy books: Zaner, Ware & Webb, published by Zaner, 
Ware & Webb. 

The selection of a United States history and a physical ge- 
ography was postponed till February. 

The books selected are to be used in all grades below the 
high school for five years. 

Mr. J. P. Burke, who represented the educational department 
of the Eagle Pencil Company, in Chicago, died at his home 
in Chicago, Jan. 23. Always energetic, Mr. Burke had proved 
himself to be a successful business man. He had been with 
the Eagle Pencil Company for some time, and his loss is 
keenly felt. 





Mr, Neely on the Loud Bill. 


F. Tennyson Neely:has written a letter to ‘‘ The Fourth Estate” 
of Jan. 27, giving his reasons for opposing the Loud bill. He 
claims that it would injure the country newspapers by preventing 
the offering of another publication with their newspaper at a 
nominal price. A deficit arises from the fact that the government 
favors the express companies by allowing them to carry matter 
which would be a great source of profit to the government, at 
rates with which the department cannot compete. Tons of free 
matter are sent by mail, which, if charged against the department 
for which it is carried, would yield the government a profit instead 
of aloss. 

The bill also proposes to compel the newspapers to pay one 
cent per pound, even though the papers may be carried by trains 
chartered expressly for the purpose. This is manifest injustice. 

A great abuse is the mailing four times of second-class matter 
from news agents. If this were allowed but twice, by the pub- 
lisher to the news agent or back again, it would be an immense 
relief to the mails. If the laws regarding the sample copy and 
the rights of a news agent are properly enforced, there would be 
no need of legislation against the sample copy. 


Educational Bills at Albany. 


Senate Bill No. 9, introduced by Mr. Grady, gives the mayor 
power to remove the members of any board of education or any 
members of any school board in any borough of New York ay: 
within three months after the passage of theact. Also Assembly 
Bill No. 5, introduced by Mr. Donnelly. 

Senate Bill No. 23 appropriates 5 per cent. annually of all ex- 
cess money or fees accruing to the city from excise licenses to the 
teachers’ retirement fund, the total not to exceed $100,000 in one 


ear. 

: Senate Bill No. 200, authorizes the board of estimate and ap- 
portionment to raise $175,000 a year for the normal college of 
New York. 

Assembly Bill No. 99, provides that no regular teacher in the 
public schools of Brooklyn shall be paid less than $600 a year, 
nor any teacher who has served ten years less than $800, nor an 
vice-principal or first assistant less than $1,400, and that the sal- 
aries of the women principals shall be increased $250 a year to 
the limit of $2,400. ; 

Assembly Bill No. 110 provides that the terms of the board of 
education of Long Island City and of all other boards of education 
within the territory consolidated into the City of. New York and 
of the trustees of common schools included in the City of New 
York shall be abolished on July 1, 1898, instead of Feb. 1, and 
that the jurisdiction and powers of school commissioners in the 
boroughs of Richmond and Queens shall expire at the same time, 
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American Influence in Hawaiian Schools. 


The leading educational institution ot Hawaii is the Kame- 


hameha schools, founded by Mrs. Bernice Bishop, a high-born 
native who married an American. In the schools American in- 
fluence is everywhere apparent. The instructors in the girls’ 
school are all American women, and the school-room walls are 
ornamented with engravings of Lowell, Whittier, Bryant, and 
Longfellow. Among the teachers in the boys’ school are gradu- 
ates of Wesleyan, Harvard, Brown, Pratt institute, Worcester 
school of technology, and Oswego normal. Among their favor- 
ite literary selections are, The Clambered Nantilus, and Lincoln's 
Speech at Gettysburg, while in the library are many of the most 
prominent American magazines. 


Heaithfuiness of Teaching. 


Some figures were given in The Journal pertaining to the 
death rate among teachers; statistics on England covering 
1890, ’91, 92 show that among the following classes of adults 
between 25 and 65 years of age there will die annually 533 
ministers, 563 farmers, 604 teachers, 632 farm laborers, 1,509 
general laborers, 1,829 dock laborers, 2,030 innkeepers. 

The teacher can find considerable consolation in finding his 
occupation is one of the most healthful known. It is well to 
let the pupils know that whiskey selling is the most unhealthy 
of all kinds of occupation. It has been claimed that whiskey- 
drinking is not unhealthy, but figures disprove it. 


The First Kindergarten in America. 


Columbus, O.—The first practical kindergarten in America 
was started not, as is generally supposed, in the East, but in this 
city. The name of the kindergartner was Miss Caroline Louisa 
Frankenberg, and she was a native of Hanover, Germany. The 
humble one story frame house in which this quaint spinster lab- 
ored to inculcate the theories of the master, says the Chicago 
“ Record,” is still standing. 

Beyond a few articles on Froebel in Dr. Barnard’s “ American 
me of Education,” nothing was said in America relative to 

indergartens, nor was any attempt made to put Froebel’s theories 
to a practical test, until Miss Elizabeth Peabody went to Europe 
and studied the kindergarten established and taught by Froebel 
himself. Meanwhile, unknown to the East, the Columbus school 
was making a desperate struggle to breathe. Miss Frankenberg 
mhade her first visit to Ohio in 1838, to return to Germany in 1840. 
Previous to this she lived, it is asserted, for a time in Froebel’s 
household and was identified in some manner with the education- 
al institute at Keilhau. 

In an essay on “ The Renewal of Life,” printed by Froebel in 
1836, the master pointed to the United States as the country best 
fitted to receive his educational message and to profit thereby. 
Undoubtedly this prophecy precipitated Miss Frankenberg’s 
journey to America two years later. But the time was not 
_ for the woman or the cause. Returning to Keilhau in 1840, 

iss Frakenberg taught six years under Froebel’s direction ; 
then Dresden shared her lobors for eleven years, when she again 
oat sail for America and established the kindergarten at Colum- 

us. 

With the greatest difficulty, Miss Frankenberg gathered a few 
pupils into her modest room. The highest tuition she received 
was 75 cents a week per pupil. To the parents the making of 
paper birds, boats, caps. modeling in clay, marching and singing, 
were simply child play—a capital way to amuse children and keep 
them out of mischief. Of the underlying principle or motive 
they had no conception. As Miss Frankenberg taught in the 
German language the kindergartner found few patrons among 
the English-speaking population. To this fact, no doubt, was 
largely due its slow growth. 

Miss Frankenberg was an accomplished woman of force and 
determination. There was much of the aristocrat in her manner 
and bearing. To eke out a living she was finally forced to add 
a and needlework, in which she was skilled, to her 
school. 

Disabled by an accident, she became in her 60th year an in- 
mate of the Lutheran orphan home and asylum at Germantown, 
Pa. In that institution she successfully introduced the kinder- 

arten system in 1865. Miss Peabody is said to have visited 
fer there and got many of the Froebel ideas she tried to put in 

wractice in her tentative efforts at Boston before she visited 
urope. 


Gift to Beloit College. 


Beloit college has recently received a gift of $25,000 from a 
man in the East, who stipulates that his name shall not be 
given to the public. The money is to be applied as an endow- 
ment for the chair of chemistry, now occupied by Prof. E. G. 
Smith. 


Manual Training Needed. 


» 

Pittsburg, Pa.—The need of manual training schools for 
Pittsburg is being felt more than ever before. The demand 
for trained hands, says the “ Dispatch,” is pretty well met; 
that for trained minds is more than supplied; but of trained 
minds and hands in combination, the supply is far from being 
equal to the demand. Yet, there are young men, not long out 
of school, anxiously seeking work by which to earn a liveli- 
hood. Many of them have good mental training, but are 


/ 
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unable to get along as well as those less fortunately situated in 
their earlier years, who were compelled to learn to work while 
they should have been in school. 

Had these young men from the schools, high schools, and 
even colleges had the advantage of manual and industrial train- 
ing in connection with their literary and scientific courses, they 
would now be prepared to enter the factories to operate ma- 
chinery that needs to be controlled more by intelligence than 
by physical force. There is not a manufacturer or superin- 
tendent in the Pittsburg region who has not felt the need of 
such men. 


New York State Report. 


Albany, N. Y.—The report of State Supt. Skinner gives the 
statistics of the schools of New York state for the past year as 
follows: 

The total expenditure for school purposes was $26,689,856, 
as compared with $23,173,830 the previous year. Of this, $7,- 
537,212 was devoted to rural districts, and $19,152,644 to cities, 
an increase of $3,610,573 in city districts and a decrease of 
$04,547 in rural districts. The amount of salaries paid to teach- 
ers in cities was $9,158,205; in rural districts, $5,001,854. 

School buildings erected, repaired, and equipped, involved 
an expenditure oi $8,398,676, of which $1,171,976 was spent in 
country districts. 

There are 11,738 school districts in the state, as compared 
with 11,800 one year ago. There is a decrease of 83 in the 
number of districts in the country, an increase of 20 in the 
cities: The value of school-houses and sites is $66,077,600, the 
city schools being valued at $49,784,983. The increase in the 
valuation over the previous year is $5,774,474, confined exclu- 
sively to city districts. 

The number of teachers employed in the state is 34,363, of 
whom 5,461 are men and 28,902, ‘women, an increase of 565 
over last year. In cities 15,283 teachers are employed, and in 
the country, 19,102, an increase in the cities of 1,794 and a de- 
crease in the country of 1,229 over the previous year. 

The average salary paid to teachers is $495.43, an increase 
of $8.06. In cities the average is $720.09, a decrease of $5.10, 
and in the country it is $312.12, an increase of $5.94. 

The report shows 1,203,199 children in school between the 
ages of five and eighteen, of whom 685,803 live in cities and 
517,396 in the country, the increase over last year being 
17,091. 


The Bay-State Report. 


Boston, Mass.—The sixty-first report of the Massachusetts 
state board of education has just been given to the legislature, 
and presents many facts indicating the progressive spirit ot 
Bay state educators. These features, according to the report, 
continue to dominate the public school movements in Massa- 
chusetts: 

1. Enrichment of elementary programs.. 

2. Consideration of ways and means to reconcile the breadth 
of an enriched program with reasonable thoroughness of in- 
struction. 

3. A spirit to open the way for the capable child to rise more 
rapidly through the grades. 

4. Consolidation of feeble and scattered rural schools 

5. Growth of the conviction that the schools all need skilled 
supervision as much as business enterprises that have it. 

. Remarkable development of the high school system. 

>, The trend of the colleges, as in the case of Harvard uni- 
versity, toward recognizing in their admission requirements 
the general, as well as the classical courses, of the high schools. 

8. Great progress in school-house construction, sanitation, 
and equipment. 

g. An impovement in teachers’ salaries, noticeable in the 
general averages of the state, but not in all cases where im- 
provement is needed. 

10. An increasing earnestness of demand for scholarship, pro- 
fessional training, and heart in the teacher. 

11. The surprising public endorsement of the seemingly an- 
tagonistic policies of increasing the number of normal schools 
and, at the same time, of seriously raising their standard of ad- 
mission. 

12. A growing interest in school matters on the part of 
trades, citizens’ associations, women’s clubs, and non-profes- 
sional educational societies. 

13. Growth of the feeling that the principle of individualism 
or localism in school management should not be permitted to 
exhibit itself anywhere in depriving children of good schooling 
and the state of that better citizenship to which good schooling 
leads. 

The statistical features of the report are also in the main en- 
couraging. There are 4,501 public schools in Massachusetts, 
a decrease of thirty-eight from last year; but this is more than 
offset by an increase of 404 in the number of single class- 
rooms, making a total of 9,557 in the state. The average at- 
tendance of pupils during the year was 334.045, an increase of 
13,260. Teachers employed, numbered 12,843, an increase of 
568. Of the teachers, 1,120 were men. an increase of 42; 11,723 
were women, an increase of 526. The average pay of men 
teachers is $144.80 per month, a gain of $8.77; of women, 
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$52.20, a gain of $1.90. There are fifty-nine towns where the 
average pay of women is from $20 to $30. The average length 
of the school year in the state is nine months and six days. 

The cost of the public schools last year was $12,390,037.92, 
being an increase of $561,447.31 over the preceding year, an 
amount equal to $4.72 on each $1,000 of valuation in the state, 

The practice of appointing teachers annually exists in all 
the cities and towns of Massachusetts, except in 135 towns and 
cities where, under the tenure of office act, teachers are ap- 
pointed to serve during the pleasure of the committee. 

Twenty-three cities are required by law to maintain a man- 
ual training department as a part of the high school system. 
Fourteen cities have complied with the law, and two more 
are nearly ready to do so. 

There are ten normal schools in the state, four having been 
recently opened, having 720 pupils; 262 high schools, an in- 
crease of 4 over last year, with 1,283 teachers and 36,288 pupils, 
an increase of 1,905. The average salary paid to a high school 
principal is $1,383.63. Fifty-five towns and cities have even- 
ing schools, with 1,352 teachers and 29,800 pupils, at an annual 
cost of $185,862.42. There are 155 school superintendents, 
three receiving $4,000, or more,.thirteen receiving from $3,000 
to $4,000, thirty-two from $2,000 to $3,000, 103 from $1,000 to 
$2,000, and thirteen below $1,000. 

The number of men serving as school committees is 1,440; 
women, 232; committees having no women members, 194. 
Text-books and stationery cost $578,146.59 last year, an aver- 
age of $1.59 per pupil. 

he key to the school situation in Massachusettts,” de- 
clares the secretary, in closing his report, “is the well-trained 
and competent teacher. The school rises or falls with the 
teacher. Hence, the necessity for normal schools, superin- 
tendents of schools, standards of qualification, and all educa- 
tional helps to insure the preparation, the selection, and the 
continued inspiration of the teacher. Hence the necessity for 
good school-houses, good sanitation, good text-books, good 
school appliances, and good conditions, in general, to rein- 
force the teacher. Hence the need of lccal enterprise, with 
state co-operation, where needed, to raise the money necessary 
to give the humblest school good teaching, and some of the 
advantages, at least, of schools now more highly favored.” 


Sehools of Maine. 


Augusta, Maine.—The report of State Supt. Stetson shows 
the greatest needs of the schools of Maine to be “ better 
physical surroundings, more complete and competent su- 
pervision, better equipped teachers, more intelligent arrange- 
ment, and thorough mastery of subjects studied, better in- 
struction in manners, morals, economy and citizenship, and 
higher literary and art ideals.” 

Replies to questions sent out by the state superintendent 
show that 96 per cent. of the local school superintendents are 
engaged in other occupations, and can give the school work 
only such time as they can.spare from their regular business. 

The work done by these men must necessarily be, to a great 
extent, haphazard in character and unsatisfactory in results.’ 

The question of training teachers, says Supt. Stetson, is a 
financial, as well as a moral, one. The state must fail of pro- 
viding the schools with efficient teachers as long as the stand- 
ard of entering upon the work is permitted to remain at its 
present low mark. 

Of the pupils, he says: “It is unfortunate that there does 
not exist in the minds of me? officials, teachers and parents, 
a well-defined idea of what a common school should be. It 
is equally unfortunate that there is no accepted standard of 
what this school should do. Our courses of study indicate 
that their compilers have felt that the results of thinking are 
of greater value than the processes by which they are reached. 
The children are overloaded with too many and too great a 
variety of facts at the same time. 

“Our public schools have as their primary function the pro- 
motion of good citizenship. If they fail to perform this func- 
tion, they fail of the purpose for which they are maintained.” 

Under the law recently passed permitting the state superin- 
tendent to examine teachers and issue grade certificates, six 
per cent. of the teachers taking the examinations are entitled 
to first-grade certificates. Twenty-three per cent. received 
the second grade certificate. A plurality of all took the third 
grade, which will continue to be the standard required for 
rural schools. In this rank the defects seemed to be in the 
papers on history, civics, theory, and practice of teaching, and 
in nature studies. 

To the law passed by the last legislature to the effect that 
towns may be grouped under the supervision of one man, who 
shall be properly educated for the purpose, and shall give his 
whole time thereto, educators are looking for a vast deal of 
good to come. It is expected that this method is able and 
likely to produce a personal interest and professional pride 
in the men placed over these schools, which cannot fail to in- 
crease largely the benefit derived from them. 

Manual training was introduced in the schools of North- 
eastern Maine, where the descendants of the French Acadians 
predominate, three years ago. Though the tools are mostly 
home-made and few in number, with them the children have 
made sleds, harrows, shovels, plows, and other farming tools 
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weaving-looms, and spinning-wheels, rugs, quilts, sleighs, 
wagons, balances, a full kit ot blacksmith tools, including an 
anvil, and numerous other things. The school yards have 
been cleaned up, plants grow in the windows, and maps, on 
manilla paper, show remarkable knowledge of this work, for 
children so young. Says Mr. Stetson: These children are 
distinguished for ease and grace of manner, knowledge and 
observation of conventional forms, and pleasant voice. 

Of the teachers, the report says: A large proportion of 
them are taking one or more educational journals, and the re- 
sults are manifest in their school-room work. Over 95 per 
cent. of them attended the recent teachers’ meeting in this lo- 
cality.” 

These facts are especially encouraging in view of an inquiry 
made not so very long ago by the state superintendent, which 
elicited the fact that “very few of the superintendents give 
their whole time to the work of the schools; that very few of 
them have the necessary scholastic or professional training 
to fit them for their work in the school; that very few of them 
know how to give practical assistance to teachers; that a large 
number of the teachers have not the necessary training to 
make them as useful as they might be; that many of the teach- 
ers were teaching their first term, and that many more were 
never located in any one school longer than one term; that 
thirty-two per cent. of the teachers were never examined as to 
their fitness; that many of the teachers are related to the su- 
perintendents who engaged them.” 


Minnesota Educational Association. 
(Continued from 7he School Journal of Jan. 8.) 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29. 

Lhe first discussion of the morning was on “ The Place and 
{mportance ot Social and Civil Ethics in the trducaton ot 
Uur Youth.” Pleas were made tor the introduction of a 
moral code into the school course, and severai advocated a 
course of ethics as a sateguard tor the government. OU. C. 
Wyman, of Minneapolis, thought moratty, u successfully 
taught, must have its toundation in religion, although he did 
not advocate the teaching of any creed in the public schools. 
the Kev. 5. G. Smith argued that what was needed in the pub- 
lic schools was a deeper sense of obiigation and appreciation 
oi the moral order of.the world. 

A symposium by well-known women in the state federation 
of women’s clubs tollowed. Miss Margaret J. Evans, the pres- 
ident, made an eloquent plea for co-operation. Miss Evans in- 
vited the teachers to join the women's clubs, and to co-oper- 
ate in the work of the federation. The mothers and the teach- 
ers should labor together in the work of training loyal citizens, 
and the most effective way of doing this was through the co- 
operative work of the women’s clubs and the teachers. Dr. 
Folwell opened the discussion by saying that he did not con- 
sider the school the chief place for moral instruction. It 
was the duty of pees to ground the children in manners, as 
well as in morals, before they entered the school-room. Ex- 
periments in moral training should be undertaken carefully, 
and the influence of the teacher was lost as soon as she began 
to moralize. Her power lay in her own actions and in her 
daily comings and goings. He suggested teaching the penal 
law as a basis for moral instruction. 

The afternoon was given to work in the sections. The topic 
of the civics branch was “ The Place of the Historic Novel in 
the Teaching of History.” The county superintendents dis- 
cussed the problem of the rural school, the principal point be- 
ing centralization of dis stricts. The high school teachers con- 
sidered the subject of “ English in the High School.” The 
president of the associated school boards, Dr. W. A. Hunt, 
read before that section _a paper on the * ‘Position of the School 
Board in the State’s Educational System.” Mr. William L. 
Tomlins, of Chicago, lectured before the music teachers, em- 
phasizing the relation of the song voice to the child. Other 
subjects discussed were: College section, “The Cultivation 
of the Ideal in Ccllege Education;’ graded school section; 
“ The Function of the Graded School;” elementary section, 

“Sense Training in Primary Grades.” 

In the evening, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of New York 
city, addressed the teachers on “ The Scientific Study of Edu- 

cation.” The lecture was followed by a reception given to the 
members of the Educational Association by the State Federa- 
tien of Women’s Clubs. 

The newlv-elected officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent, Supt. A. E. Engstrom, Goodhue county; general secre- 
tary, j. D Bond, St. Paul; recording secretary, Miss Lora 
Levens, St. Cloud; treasurer, F. F. Farrer, White Bear. 
During the session, telegrams of congratulation and greetings 
were received from the executive committee of the National 
Educational Association,, Washington, D. C., from the North 
Dakota Educational Association, and the Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association, all of which were then in session. 


Oregon Notes. 


Portland,Ore.—The annual meeting of the Oregon State Teach- 
ers’ Association, was held at Portland, Dec. 28, 29, 30. One pleas- 
ant feature of the meetingwas the evening sessions at which able 
speakers presented to the general public their best thoughts on 
various subjects of interest. 
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Vertical writing is now taught in the public schools of Port- 
land, from the lowest primary grade to the high school. 


An Improved Fire Escape. 


Louisiana, Mo.—The school board of this place is to be con- 
gratulated on the improvements in school equipment in a 
year’s time. Within that time they have built a very hand- 
some ward school of eight rooms, costing $14,000, furnished 
the laboratory with additional apparatus, costing $500, bought 
new library books, costing $265, and supplied children with 
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supplementary readers, costing $50. Of especial interest is the 
new $1,000 fire-escape attached to the three-story central 
school, which will make the top floor fully as safe as the first 
in case of fire or panic. The accompanying illustration shows 
its construction. It is a well-tried and successful device. 
Mr. A. W. Riggs, the superintendent of schools, is alive man, 
and as long as he is retained there will be steady progress. 


The Chattanooga Meeting. 

Superintendents can reach Chattanooga by two main routes: 
By the Southern Railway, which leaves New York, via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, at 12.05 (night), and at 4.20 P.M. By the 
Norfolk and Western -Railway, which leaves New York foot of 
Liberty street at 3.30 P. M. The price is the same by either 
route. 

FROM THE WEST. 

The train leaves Cincinnati by the Queen and Crescent route 
at 8.30 A. M., and 8 P. M. From Louisville at 7.45 P.M. The 
prospects now are of a good meeting. , 

Rates to Chattanooga. 


New York to Chattanooga and return, good for ten days, 
$27.50. Sleeping cars, $5.50. Rates from Cincinnati to Chat- 
tanooga and return, $1015. Sleeping cars, $3.25. This is the 
Queen and Crescent Railroad. There are two routes from New 
York, via the Southern, and via the Norfolk and Western. 


Lookout Inn will be opened on February 19, in ample time 
for the meeting at Chattanooga February 22 to24. Supt. Barrett, 
of Chattanooga writes: “ The rates are $2.00. $2.50, $3.00, and 
$3.50 on different floors and transportation from the city to the 
mountain top has been almost cut in two.” This announcement 
is made because in the last issue of 7he School Journal the 
statement was made that the Inn would not be open. The 
change has been brought about by earnest efforts of a few 
friends of the department. 


. 
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Methods of Teaching Deaf Mutes. 


The fortieth annual report of Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, pres- 
ident of the Columbian Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, has 
been submitted to the secretary of the interior. The report refers 
to his visit to European schools for the deaf and dumb during 
the past summer. The schools he classifies according to the 
methods of teaching, these being first, the natural or manual 
method, based on a free use of gestures; second, the oral meth- 
od. developing the power of speech, and training the eye to dis- 
cern the meaning of spoken word from position of the vocal or- 
gans; third, the combination of the two systems. Comparison 
of the results obtained leads Dr. Gallaudet to favor the third sys- 
tem. Few of the European schools are using this system, how- 
ever. Yet the most highly educated deaf mutes of Europe and 
a number of teachers in the oral schools have expressed the 
opinion that the third system secured the best results, and hoped 
.before long to see it adopted. 

In this country the combination system is almost universal. 
Out of the 55 public schools of the country, only 5 use the pure 
oral method, and these 5 have but 567 pupils out of 10,086 in all 
the public schools. In the 50 schools where a combined system 
is employed more than 4,000 out of the 9,519 pupils are taught to 
speak. 


Boards of Education Organize, 


Columbus, Ohio.—A convention of members of Ohio boards of 
education resulted in the formation of an organization to be 
known as “The State Association of Boards of Education of 
Ohio.” The objects of the association are to adjust differences of 
public opinion regarding the public school fund. The sentiment 
of the association was strongly in favor of maintaining kinder- 
garten and music departments in the public school system. 

Members from the rural districts favored manual training, be- 
cause of its obvious advantages to their boys and girls. The 
officers of the association are: President, Mr. Frank Rathwell. 
Columbus; first vice-president, Mrs. Cotton Mather, Hillsboro; 
second vice-president, Mr. T. M. Seigler, Dayton; secretary, Mr. 
M. A. Gemmender, Columbus; executive committee, Mr. E. R. 
Montfort, Mr. Mason Evans, and Mr. W. S. Wayland. 





Items of Live Interest. 


Newark, N. J.— Dr. Samuel A. Farrand, head master of New- 
ark academy, has just completed his fiftieth year of educational 
work. He an his study in a country school in Michigan, but 
at the age of eighteen removed to New Jersey, where he taught 
in his brother’s school, He was the leader in starting the New- 
ark academy. Princeton has conferred: upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 


Plans for the coming session of the Catholic summer school 
were arranged by the trustees at the meeting of January 26. In 
addition to the lecture courses given last year a number of new 
subjects in university extension work will be ——. New mem- 
bers were elected to the board of trustees as follows: James G. 
McGuire, mayor of Syracuse; Thomas J. Garan, Boston, and the 
Rev. James P. Kiernan. The old trustees holding over are the 
Rev. M. J. Lavelle, the Rev. D. J. McMahon, John B. Riley, and 
Major John Byrne. The Rev. Dr. John Talbot Smith will man- 
age the college camp. 


The publishing house of Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston, 
announce a change in the partnership, which went into effect 
Jan. 1. Mr. Benj. H. Sanborn, in withdrawing from the firm, 
continues the publishing business under his own name. Leach, 
Shewell & Co., in place of Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, assume 
the obligations of the old firm, and continue its work. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—After a three hour session, the central board of 
education of Pittsburg adopted the new course of study, by a 
vote of 23 to 8. As was stated in Zhe School Journal two weeks 
ago, the revisions as recommended by the majority committee 
on course of instruction, were bitterly antagonized by a minority 
of the committee, City Supt. Luckey being the leader of the op- 

sition. There was a full meeting of the board, Pres. W. A. 

cKelvey being in the chair. In spite of attempts on the part 
of the minority committee to have the decision postponed, the 
majority report was read. The reading occupied fifty-five min 
utes and after much further wrangling it was finally adopted. A 
vote of thanks was given to the following members of the Prin- 
cipals’ Association for their assistance in the preparation of the 
new course of study: Miss Jennie Ralston, of the normal de- 
partment of the high school; Miss Louisa J. Taylor, of the 
Mount Washington schools: Miss Nannie Mackrell, Moorhead ; 
Samuel Andrews, Howard; J. M. Logan, Peebles, and J. K. 
Ellwood, Colfax. 


Orange, N. J.—The report of the board of school visitors 
for 1897 shows 1,323 children of school age in the town, a 
gain of 76 over the year before. Thirty-one teachers were 
employed; all women but one. About 150 new books have 
been added to the school library during the past year, making 
a total of 652. The amount for free text-books and supplies 
was $1,386.70. The total number of pupils registered was 
1,311; average attendance during fall term, 880.29; winter term, 
858.68: spring term, 843.95. 
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The Jersey City board o. education has requested the 


board of finance to issue bonds for $250,000 for a new high ; 


school. 


Washington, D. C.—Many of the children of officials of the 
foreign legations here attend the public schools, and are said to 
be bright and attractive pupils, popular with teachers and school- 
mates, and taking high rank in their classes., 


- 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Director Enoch W. Pearson reports gratify- 
ing progress in the study of music in the public schools. The 
pupils are earnest and enthusiastic, and the teachers devote much 
of their spare time to the study and practice of music. ~ 


— 


Philadelphia. Pa.—At a monthly meeting of the Herbart club, 
an interesting paper on “ The Psychological Aspect of Moral 
Education,” was read by Theodore L. McDowell. To under- 
stand the moral nature of the child, he said, we must study his 
native instincts and impulses, and their development at each 
period of his life. Development of character is the ultimute end 
of all school work. Character is divided into force, the power of 
initiating and executing; judgment, the intellectual side of char- 
acter; and personal responsiveness, the emotional side. These 
the teacher must study to develop the character and morality of 
the child. ‘ 


Albany, N. Y.—A bill has been introduced in the Assembly, 
extending the term of office of the board of education of Long 
Island City and other annexed territory, from Feb. 1 to July 1, 
1898, for the purpose of closing up the business of the school 
year. 


At a recent school examination in London an inspector 
was determined to get a correct answer from a phenomenally 
dull boy. So he said: 

“If your teacher gave you two rabbits, and I gave you one, 
how many would you have?” 

“ Four, sir,” replied the lad. 

“Impossible!” replied the inspector, getting impatient;“ two 
and one cannot make four.” 

“ Please, sir,” said the little fellow, “ I’ve got a lop-eared one 
already.” 


Circular No. 2 of the University of Texas school of peda- 
gogy contains the report of the committee of fifteen on “ Cor- 
relation of Studies.” With this are given fifty suggestive ques- 
tions for the/use of the students. 


State Supt. Baxter, of New Jersey, in his annual report, notes 
the recent improvement in the heating, ventilating, and sanitary 
appliances of the schools. He recommends tiat the legislature 
empower the state superintendent to procure plans and specifica- 
tions for school buildings and to loan the same to school districts 
desiring to erect buildings. Hereafter no school building shall 
be erected until the plans for construction have been approved 
by the state board of education. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—On Feb. 1, the Alumnz association of the 
normal school for girls celebrated the semi-centennial of the in- 
stitution with appropriate ceremonies. The association has more 
than 1,700 members. 


At a recent meeting of the Household Economic Associa- 
tion, in New York city, Dr. Grace P. Murray made some prac- 
tical suggestions regarding education from a physician’s point 
of view. In speaking of the work of the school-room, Dr. 
Murray said: “ The studies which require attention and labor 
for comprehension, such as mathematics, ancient languages, 
and grammar belong to the school work. The vocabulary of 
modern languages, the salient facts of history, and the simple 
facts of science should be obtained at home.” 

In another connection she said: “It is sinful to make a 
child conscious of its clothes. Monstrous hats with frills, 
dresses loaded with embroidery, sashes of peculiar color and 
extraordinary size, not only make a child conspicuous, but 
keep it from its natural gambols and play, and warp it mental- 
ly, morally, and physically.” 


Mr. John C. Willis, of the Southern normal school, at Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky, instructs more institutes in that state 
than any other man, and has done so for five years. Twenty- 
seven institutes have been offered to him for the season of ’98, 
and while he will not accept all, he will work in more than 
twice as many as any other Kentucky instructor. 


West Bridgewater,, Mass.—Supt. George C. Howard is a self- 
confessed forger to the extent of at least $600 and is under arrest. 
The charge is that of forging the indorsement to a note of $600, 
now held by the People’s Savings Bank of Brockton, and it was 
at the instigation of the directors of. the bank that the arrest was 
made. The note dated Dec. 29, 1879, is to.run six months. a 


Madison, Wis.—Prof. M. V. O’Shea;’of the University of Wis- 
consin, has just completed a course of lectures upon the psycho- 
logy of drawing in the normal art school, Boston. He lectured 
recently at Elgin, Ill.; and made addresses at Rochester, N. Y., 
and other places on his way east. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Mr. B. W. Roberts, of the Allston school 


‘ has been in educational work in this city for fifty years. He has 


recently been honored by having one of the new schools named 
for him. 
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Col. Francis W. Parker, of the Chicago normal school, with 
Mrs. Parker, will go to Hawaii next summer to take charge of 
the department of pedagogy in the summer school. The 
school is conducted by Henry S. Townsend, inspector general 
of the Hawaiian schools. Col. Parker has suggested that in 
preparation for the discussion of the subjects upon which he 
will speak, the teachers study his.“ Talks on Teaching” and 
“Talks on Pedagogics” with the Cook county normal school 
course of study. 


Auburndale, Mass.—Mrs. Mary McArthur Tuttle, widow of 
Prof..Herbert Tuttle, of Cornell university, wilh give, at Lasell 
seminary, a course of lectures on color, as follows: 

Color theoretically and practically considered; applied to 
“Exterior Decoration”; “Interior Decoration”; “ Dress or 
Costume”; “ Pictorial Art”; “ Industrial Art.” Stereopticon 
pictures from the old masters and modern art. This course, 
or parts of it, has been given at Drexel institute, Norwood 
institute, Adelbert college, Wells college, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Chautauqua, as well as before many clubs and associ- 
ations. 


Cambridge, Mass.—The corporation and board of overseers 
of Harvard college have instituted a degree of master of sci- 
ence. The giving of the degree has been committed to the 
faculty of arts and sciences, subject to the regulations in the 
statutes, The degree will be maintained for the promotion of 
advanced study in some field of science, and it will never be 
given as an honor. 


We are sorry to record the fire at the Central School Supply 
House of Chicago, on Jan. 15. The fire department rendered 
prompt, efficient service in extinguishing the flames, and in 
rescuing the employees of the company. Nearly the entire 
loss is covered by insurance, and new quarters were in run- 
ning order within twenty-four hours after the fire. The busi- 
ness will be continued as heretofore, and the manufacture of 
goods promptly carried forward. 


Boston, Mass.—At the regular meeting of the New England 
Conference of Educational Workers, held in the English high 
school, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore spoke on “ My Recollections of 
the Public Schools of Boston.” Dr. E. E. Hale discussed the 
“Methods of Public Education Sixty Years Ago, as Compared 
With Those of To-day.” He said that the educational system in 
his day was much like the snakes of Ireland; there was none. 
He emphasized the need of developing character, as a higher 
necessity than that of the mere imparting of knowledge. 


In the consolidated statistics showing the success with which 
candidates have passed the tests of the state medical boards 
during the past year and the last six years, the woman’s col- 
leges stand at the head. The woman’s colleges are less fully 
equipped, and have smaller faculties, and the women have 
won their position upon merit alone. It is believed that this 
result is due largely to the fact that a young woman is usually 
willing to take a full preparation for her professional study, 
and is not so eager to get into practice that she will erlgnie 
the quality of her work by insufficient general education. 


We are glad to hear of Prof. Truman H. Kimpton’s recovery 
from his recent illness. Prof. Kimpton is favorably known as 
oe pene of the publishing house of Leach, Shewell 

o. 


Two American college graduates have found their field in 
the Huguenot college, at Wellington, Cape Colony, Africa, 
Miss Martha Veeder, of Cornell, is professor of mathematics 
and Miss Alice W. Kellogg is teaching English. 


Waukegan, Ill._—Mrs. Jessie C. Rogers and Dr. Beatrice 
earce have been chosen as members of the board of educa- 
tion of this city. 


The Bovinine Company has moved from its old quarters in 
West Broadway, to handsome quarters at 75 West Houston street, 
adjoining West Broadway. Mr. Henry F. Champney, the vice- 
president and manager of the company, well deserves his success; 
no man is more popular with the newspaper fraternity. The beef 
juice food they manufacture is by far the best and most popular 
in the market, and physicians are convinced of it and prescribe it 
daily for their patients. 


Our readers’ attention is called to the advertising of the Holden 
Patent Book Cover Company, on another page. The strength of 
their book covers registers from 113 to 116, while the others are 75 
and 62 at the most. The scale weight of the Holden Book Cover 
is 240 pounds per thousand sheets, while others are 210 and 160, 
and theirs are more quickly adjusted than any other book cover 
in the market. 


Since the: Continental hotel has been extensively repaired and 
came under the management of its new proprietor, Col. L: U. 
Maltby, it has gained continually in popularity and is, without 
doubt, to-day one of the best, if not the best conducted hotel in 
Pennsylvania. Tourists can secure rooms, either on the Ameri- 


can or European plan, the latter costing from one dollar upward. 
Rooms, table, and service cannot be excelled in this famous hos- 


telry, 
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School Law. 


Recent Legal Decisions. 


Compiled by R. D. Fisher, Indianapolis. 
SELECTING A COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT—TIE VOTE. 

The successor of anIndiana county school superintendent was 
elected by a vote of 6 to 5, the county auditor casting the de- 
ciding vote. The superintendent in office had previously per- 
suaded his five friends in the board to vote each for a different 
person, so that his opponent could not claim a tie vote. The 
lower court held that the man receiving 6 votes was elected. 
On appeal, the supreme court of the state upheld the decision 
of the lower court. State ex rel. Morris vs. McFarland, Ind. 
S. C., Jan. 7, 1898.) 

LOANING THE STATE SCHOOL FUND—WHO MAY FORECLOSE FOR 
THE DEBT. 

1. Where the constitution declares the permanent school 
fund of the state shall remain forever inviolate and intact, 
and that the interest of the fund shall be expended for school 
purposes only, the legislature cannot enact a law directly or 
indirectly diverting the fund or its interest to other purposes. 

2. The state board of land commissioners may loan the 
school fund, but cannot bind the state beyond the authority 
given them by law. 

3. This board cannot employ anattorney to prosecute the fore- 
closure of a mortgage wherein the state is a party, to collect 
a debt arising from a loan of the school fund. The district 
attorney is the proper prosecuting officer. (State vs. Fitzpat- 
rick, et al., Idaho, S. C., Nov. 15, 1897.) 

TOWN NOT LIABLE FOR TEACHERS’ WAGES. 


1. When a town is not liable for the board or wages of a dis- 
trict school teacher, it cannot be made liable by a vote of the 
town. 

2. The right to appropriate to specific uses all moneys raised 
by a town for school purposes is vested exclusively in the 
school board. (Wheeler vs. Town of Alton, N. H. S. C., July, 


1897.) 








TRUSTEES’ AUTHORITY TO ABANDON A SCHOOL. 


1. A township trustee acting in good faith may abandon 
a school-house old and out of repair, re-district his township, 
and convey children formerly attending at the old school to 
other convenient schools, giving due notice to all concerned. 
He cannot be compelled to employ a teacher for such aban- 
doned school. But if the trustee’s action was a mere attempt 
to evade the act (R. S., 1894, sec. 5,920 a) requiring a petition 
to the county superintendent and authority from him before 
removing the site of a school-house, then the trustee could be 
made to restore the old school. (State ex rel. Ballard et al. 
vs. Wilson, trustee, Ind., S. C., Jan. 6, 1808) 

WHO IS A LEGAL VOTER FOR PURPOSES OF FORMING A UNION 
SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

In the formation of a union school district under the pro- 
visions of Rey. Stat., c. 122., art. 3, sec. 51, which require peti- 
tions by two-thirds of the legal voters residing within the 
boundary of the proposed district, a man who is a legal voter 
of the township, election district, and school district in which 
he resides, and who, at the time the petitions are filed, resides 
within the boundary of the proposed new district, although he 
removed there only nine days previously, is a legal voter, to 
be counted in determining the number of petitioners necessary 
to give the boards jurisdiction to act. (People ex rel. Butler 
vs. Simpson et al., Ill., S. C., Nov. 1, 1897.) 

A TOWNSHIP AS A HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


After an election resulting in favor of establishing a town- 
ship high school (R. S., C. 122) the township is a school dis- 
trict, and the township board of education may discharge all 
the duties of directors of the district in building and maintain- 
ing the school. An action involving the validity of the town- 
ship as such a school district involves a franchise, and no ap- 
peal will lie. Such an action must be brought against the mem- 
bers of the township board of education. The burden of 
proof is upon the trustees to prove the legal organization of 
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the high school district. A city, created a special school dis- 

trict, and authorized to establish graded schools and build a 

thigh school, is not taken out of the provisions of the statute. 

(Ex el., Lord vs. Bruennemer et al., Ill., S. C., Nov., 1897.) 

MAY A SCHOOL TRUSTEE BE POSTMASTER?—WHAT CONSTITUTES 
A LUCRATIVE OFFICE. 

A township school trustee cannot, at the same time, be a 
postmaster, if the latter office be “a lucrative office,” it being 
‘the accepted rule of law that no person may hold two public 
offices incompatible with each other. An office, paying: less 
than $90 a year, is not regarded as a lucrative office, such that 
‘its acceptance by a school trustee would vacate his trusteeship. 
(Bishop vs. State of Indiana, Ind., S. C., Jan. 6, 18908.) 


VALIDITY OF SCHOOL WARRANTS. 


Where a school warrant is void on its face, the trustee issu- 
‘ing it is not personally liable to a purchaser of it, who buys on 
‘the representation of the trustee that it “is all right”; the trus- 
‘tee knowing that it is void. (First National Bank of Elkhart 
vs. Osborn, Ind., S. C., Dec. 19, 1897.) 


‘LIABILITY OF BONDSMAN FOR MONEY ILLEGALLY BORROWED 
BY TRUSTEE, 


There can be no recovery against the bondsmen of a town- 
ship trustee for money illegally borrowed by him for the erec- 
‘tion of a school-house, on the alleged ground that he had con- 
verted the money to his own use, when he did not, in fact, 
convert such money to his own use, although it appeared that 
‘he had made some disposition of it other than in the building 
-of a school-house. (Helms vs. State of Indiana, Ind., S. C., 
Dec. 19, 1897.) 


r 
Sun, Moon and Stars in February. 


The sun at the end of February is about nine degrees nearer uS 
than at its beginning, a fact rendered apparent by the longer 
days. 

The moon will be at the full on the 6th, followed by last quar- 
tering on the 13th. New mooncomes in on the zoth, and the last 
day of the month will be first quartering. The conjunctions be- 
gin on the 1st with Neptune, and rounding crescents coming 
within four and a half degrees of one another. This is followed 
by a meeting with Jupiter on the roth, Uranus on the 14th, and 
Saturn later the same day. On the 18th Mars and the moon come 
closer together than Luna gets to any of the other planets for the 
month. The following day Mercury is in conjunction, and on the 
20th the record is closed by Venus. 

Neptune is an evening star, and comes to our meridian about 
8:30 P. M., but he is too far distant for us to distinguish him, large 
and beautiful though he be. Jupiter is progressnig toward the 
pene in which he will be in opposition to the sun, and where 

e will arrive the latter part of March. Until then he will re- 
main a morning star, but after its occurrence he will again chal- 
a Venus for the supremacy of the evening sky. Uranus is 
still among the morning stars. The planet is to be found in the 
group of the Scorpion, close to Saturn, but not rear enough to 
any conspicuous star to aid in distinguishing its exact location. 
Saturn also comes under the head of the morning stars, and is to 
be found in the Scorpion group, fairly close to Uranus. We can 
hardly hope to see much of Venus until April, but she is 
well worth our waiting, and then we shall have her with us for 
many weeks. Mars «nd Mercury are very close together on the 
11th and would undoubtedly form a most pleasing sight for the 
eye, only without artificial aid it is not possible to pick them from 
the sun’s engulfing brightness. Mars has conjunction with the 
fading crescent just two days before it is succeeded by the grow- 
ing one, and this is the closest meeting of the kind for the month. 
Mercury is barely to be seen during the first few days of the 
month, as he is just drawing to the eastward away from his post- 
tion of greatest western elongation, and at the time when he is in 
conjunction with the moon we shall not be able to distinguish 


im. 

While there is a lack of conspicuous planets in the field of view 
in the evening at this time, the number of the brilliant stars and 
striking star groups visible removes all pretext for dissatisfaction 
on this account. An hour or twoafter sunset on any of the nights 
near the beginning of February we have Orion in the southeast, 
with Sirius a little lower in the same quarter. Procyon and Cas- 
tor and Pollux are in the east, with Capella and Aldebaran nearly 
overhead. About 9 o’clock Regulus comes in view, and two hours 
later Spica comes up a bit further south. We have the Bull 
nearly in the zenith, but to the southward; the Charioteer north 
of that point, the Great Bear or Dipper in the northeast, and Per- 
seus, Andromeda, and the Lady in Her Chair in the northwest. 
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Letters. 


Not Ready for “ Normal” Degrees. 


In The School Journal of January 29, 1898, you say 
that the Massachusetts state board of education has 
asked the legislature for authority to confer degrees 
upon graduates of the state normal schools who have 
completed the four years’ course in these institutions. 
The statement is incorrect. A measure befere the 
legislature to confer authority upon the board of edu- 
cation to grant degrees for the completion of a full 
course of study at the normal schools was opposed by 
the board and has been adversely reported upon in 
the legislature. ‘We have placed our normal schools 
above the high schools, in line with the colleges, with 
a surprising increase both in interest and in atten- 
dance, but we are not yet ready for degrees at these 
schools. Frank A. Hill, 


wa <cretary State Board of Education, Boston, Mass. 


The Chattanooga Program. 


While not a superintendent of schools at the present writ-- 
ing, I take the deepest interest in the meetings of that class 
which comes off at Chattanooga next month; and I want to 
thank you for the full program published in The Journal last 
week. I have perused it several times, and each time a sort 
of misgiving enters my mind that the program does not hit 
the bull’s eye, so to speak. To make myself clear, I will say 
that only a few of the titles seem to me to be of subjects suit- 
able for superintendents to discuss. Pres. McIver, a noble 
character, too, plans for Better Supervision, a topic that may 
rightly receive attention by supervisors. Really, Mr. Editor, 
do you know, I think there is not much supervision outside of 
the cities and towns, and the North does the best? There is a 
great deal of the go-as-you-please kind of teaching; far too 
much of it; about 10 per cent. of the teaching is probably su- 
pervised. 

Then, Dr. Mowry, a man of rare common sense, takes up 
Lighting and Seating of School-Rooms; Ventilation follows. 
These are suitable for all meetings of teachers and, of course, 
for superintendents. Vacation schools have some, but no 
great, value to superintendents, Grading and Promotion 
should give rise to valuable suggestions. As to the Influence 
of Music on Character and the Value of the Tragic and 
Comic in Education, I doubt the propriety of asking men to 
go to from Portland and St. Paul to Chattanooga to hear 
what can be said; there are matters more important. 

And that remark leads me to my last point, which is to sug- 
gest what would be a suitable program for such a meeting. I 
would bear in mind all the time that they who meet are super- 
intendents. (1) What are the qualifications of a superintend- 
ent? Under this head a good deal could be said, and the times 
will bear to have it declared that he should know the History 
of Education pretty thoroughly. (2) How should superin- 
tendents obtain office? (3) Abolishment of political influence 
in securing superintendence. Mr. Editor, how many get their 
offices by straight dealing? Well, well, don’t answer it in 
your columns; your city is a city of: seething politics. (4) 
Qualifications of Teachers. I suppose the department will not 
want to say that a standard should exist in the state, and that 
the city would accept that. No, no; each blessed city has its 
own, and what goes in one doesn’t go in another. Why not 
discuss this year after year? In the program, Pres: Snyder, of 
Colorado, takes up a very important subject cognate with this 
—Recognition of State Diplomas. Why has not this been 
done? I hold New York and New Jersey state diplomas, but 
if I should go to Colorado they would ask me to tell how much 
4 pumpkins would cost, at 6% cents each; and many more 
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would be given me worse than that! (5) Course of Study. 
Every city has one of its own. (6) Numbering of the Grades. 
Every man numbers them now to suit himself. Fourth grade 
is one thing in Philadelphia and quite another in Chicago. 

But one of the great questions is, How to measure up the 
work done in the country schools. It is not done by sending 
dn the number of children taught in the school, and the num- 
er of days they attended. Outside of the cities there is an al- 
most total neglect of supervising the work done by the coun- 
try teachers. This demands the union of the state superin- 
tendents into a body, and the marking out of a specific line of 
work entirely different from that performed by the city super- 
antendents. Really, this meeting should be confined to the 
city superintendents, in my opinion. 

E. G. Fairfield. 

New Jersey. 


They Have not Seen It Yet. 


I have just read, with pleasure and profit, the article in a 
flate School Journal entitled “I Saw It First.” A careful read- 
ing of the article cannot fail to benefit, and The School Journal 
as certainly doing a good work in calling attention to the need 
of some more satisfactory plan of grading and promoting. 
However, the article does me injustice, when, in substance, it 
‘says I claimed to have discovered the plan before it was found 
by Kansas City. What I undertook to prove by use of a 
small part of the testimony I had received from teachers in 
that city, and by their results published, was that they had 
"ever seen or comprehended the plan. Where any plan origi- 
nated is of little or no importance. It is important to have 
a better plan. Therefore, I have asked that they who have 
better plans than the usual plan, state the results obtdined, 
‘that by their fruits they may be judged. By a comparison of 
results, we may find the best, and that is what every friend of 
the schools is looking for. If the question of origin should be 
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deemed worthy of a discussion, I believe I will be able to prove 
by a full statement of my plans and its results, not only that 
“I saw it first,” but that our friends have not yet seen it at all. 

While reading the excellent article by Mr. Black, I joyfully 
said to myself, “ Here is some one who has actually tried a 
plan which has two of the ten essential features of my plan. 
Now I will ask for results of the trial.” My hopes were blasted 
when I found that it was the “ Philosophy of School Manage- 
ment,” and no more. I was indeed disappointed to read, near 
the end of the article, that, “ The foregoing is not given as a 
plan for any one to follow, but to emphasize the principle that 
the organization of the school must be kept mobile to its inner 
life.” It is not easy to work out a plan which is philosophi- 
cally correct. It is infinitely harder to put such a plan in op- 
eration, and prove by results that the plan is practical. 

W. J. Shearer, Superintendent of Schools. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 





I want to thank you for the excellent article by Abbie J. 
Gannett, on Grecian Art and Architecture. My pupils were 
so much interested in the pictures that I gave them some ac- 
count of the wonderful thines done in marble by the Greeks, 
None of this was in the course of study, but I do much besides 
what is marked out in that. 


Rockland. Eg. L. P. 





Men and medicines are judged by what they do. The great 
cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla give it a good name everywhere. 
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“THE KING OF GEOMETRIES.” 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By ANDREW W. PHILLIPS, 
Ph.D., and IRVING FiIsHER, Ph.D., Professors in Yale 
University. Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $1.75 ; by mail, $1.92 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. ABRIDGED. 
8vo, Half Leather, $1.25 ; by mail, $1.40. 

PLANE GEOMETRY. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 80 cents; by 
mail, 90 cents. 

Key to Phillips and Fisher’s Geometry, including the Abridged Edi- 


tion. (For teachers’ use only.) 
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LITERARY CRITICISM 





College, Hartford; Author of “ English Words.” 16mo. 
Cloth, 80 cents ; by mail, 88 cents. 


teaching and lecturing on literature. The author’s views are 
healthy, genuine, and worthy of careful consideration. It is 
his aim to show that there are definite laws that govern liter- 
ary production, definite reasons why one book is good and 
another poor, and definite standards of excellence which may 
be — to all writing. The book will be found a most 
useful one as an auxiliary to, or preparation for, the study of 
the history of literature. 


Special Terms for Introduction. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


IN PRESS FOR EARLY PUBLICATION 


ELEMENTS OF LITERARY CRITICISM. By CHARLES A MANUAL OF EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS: Labor- 
F. JouNsON, Professor of English Literature in Trinity | 


This work is the outcome of many years’ experience in | 





Correspondence Invited. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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A NEW MECHANICAL DRAWING BOOK 


INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAW- 
ING. By Joun C. Tracy, C.E., Instructor in the Shef- 
field Scientific School of Yale University, with Chapter 
on Perspective, by E. H. Lockwoop, M.E. With illus- 
trations, ineluding Reproductions of Photographs of 
Models. Oblong 4to, Cloth, $1.80; by mail, $2.00. 





Contains ei | new features of great practical benefit, and 
will appeal to all progressive teachers. Descriptive circular 
and specimen pages will be mailed to any teacher on request. 


EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS 





atory Instruction for College Classes. By Josepu S. 
Ames, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics in Johns 
Hopkins University; Author of “ Theory of Physics,” and 
Wicu1AM J. A. Buiss, Associate in Physics in Johns 
Hopkins University. 8vo, Cloth. 


PARADISE LOST 


ITS STRUCTURE AND MEANING. The Poem, with 
Copious Notes, by Joun A. Himes, Graeff Professor of 
English Literature, Pennsylvania College. Post 8vo. Cloth. 
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ing, Richardson & Co. 


Springfield, Mass. | 


American Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin.. Thica 0, Boston, 
Atlanta, Portland, ¥: o9 

Appleton & ©o., D.., . & Chi, 

Baker & Taylor Co., 91 York 

Barnes & Co., A. 8., = 

Harison, W m. B., 

Harper & Bro hers, 

Holt & Co., Henry, 

Jenkins, Ww. R. 

ngmans, Green & oe 

Macmillan Co,, . ¥., and Chi. 

Maynard, Merrill & a New York 

The Morse Co., 

Pitman & Sons, Isaac 

Potter & Putnam, 

Scribner’s Sons, Chas. 

Sheldon & Co., 

Smith Pub, Co. 

University Publishiny 

N. Y., Boston, and } 

The John Church Co. 


Wood & Co., Wm. 
Allyn & Bacon, 

Boston School Supply Co., 
Bradlee Whidden, 


Book Covers 


| Harison, W. Bev., 
| Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springtield, Mass, 


School Furniture 


Chandler Adjustable Desk Co., 
Boston 
Perry, Geo. 8. = 
Kane & Co., Thos, 
U. 8. School Fur, Co., 
Randolph McNutt, Buffalo, N. 
Clevel’d Sch, Fur. Co., Clev eland, 0. 
Favorite Desk Seat Co., *; 
Haney Sch. Fur, Co. 
N. J. Sch, Fur. Co. 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 


| Appleton, D. *Co., New Y ork City 
The Century Co., 
| Funk & Wagnails, ” 
| Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 
Educational Pub. Co., “ | Merriam, G, & ©., Springfield, Mass. 
inn & Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi. | 
Heath & Co., D. C. Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., “ * 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
Boston and N. Y. 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston and N. Y. | ' 
Silver, Burdett & Co., | Ames & paneen. 
Bos., N. Y., Chi. | Fouch, A. J. & Co., 
Thom een, Brown & Co., Boston | Wilcox, John, 
Ware. ~~ Co., 
Rand, D oNally & Co., 
Scott, Forseman & Co,, 
Western Pub. house, 
Werner School Boor Co., | 
Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
Butler E. H. & Co., Philadelphia 
Lippincott Co., J.B ” 
Mc y, David. = 
Sewer’ €o., Christopher 
Columbia Book Co. 


Williams & 

Roc "N. ¥. _& Chicago 
Practical Text-Book C 
Cleveland, 0. 


C. A. Nichola & Co., Springtield Mass. 
Milton Bradley Co., 


Blackboards, Crayons, and 
Erasers. 


Hammett Co., J. L., 

U. 8. Sch. Furniture Co., 
Crown Slate Co., 

Hobbie, A. D. 

Olcott, J. M. 

Holly Billcate Slate Co., 


Hyatt Sla 
Stand h Fur. Co., 


Racine, Wis. 
Chica 0 


“ 


Dayton, 0. 
Co., Trenton, N. J, 


Yew Orleans 





Cincinnati, 0. 
New York 
Boston | 


“ 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 


Central Sch. , Supply House Chicago 
Rickett’s, C. L. 
New York 
Warren, Pa. 
Milford, N. ¥. 


Chicago | Duplicating Apparatus. 


Lawton & Co., New York. 
Flags, [edals, Badges, etc. 


Hammett Co , 
M. ©, Lilly & és: 
Carpenter & Co. 2 
Central School Supply House, “ 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., “~ 
Co. Easton, Pa. 
irew'ks Co.. N.Y. City 


-L., Bosto 
Columbus, Ohio 


cago 


American 
Consolidated 
Thorp & Co., 8 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Spaulding, A. G. & Co., New York 
arragansett, Mach. Co. 
Bossthence, R. 1. 


Kindergarten Material 


Hammett Co., J. L. 

Charles & Co., Thos. 

| Schermerhorn Co., J. W., 
| Steiger Co., 

ard Sc Chicago, | Milton Bradley Co., 

American Slate B. 4 Oo., Phila: ’ Springfield, Maas. 


Lippincott Co., J. 
| Manual Training Supplies. 


Charts 
Chandler & Barber. Boston 
Boston Gehool Supply Co., Boston U. 8. School Furniture Co., “ 


Ginn & 
—— be., 2 An | Hammacher, nee ~~ 4 


Silver, Burdett & 
Century School Supply Co.. | School Apparatus, Phys. and 
Chem. 


Central Sch. Supply C 
Educational Aid Azeoaiation, 
The Caxton Co. 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., 
Western Pub. House, | Knott, L. E. App. Co., 
Bell, W. L. & Co. Kansas City | Ritchie E. D. & Sons, 
Franklin Publishing Co., N. ¥. C. | Thompson, A. T. & Co., 
Harison, W. Bev., “6 | Ziegler Electric Co., 
Kellogg & Co., E. L., e Central Sch. Supply Co., 
Potter & Putnam. sad | McIntosb Battery Co., 
Williams & Rogers, Roch'st’r, N.Y. | Olmsted Scientific Co: op 
King, Richardson & Co. Robbins, 0. 
Springtield, Mass | U. 8. School Furniture Co., “ 
= way ty + rle », New York 
mer mend, 
Dialogues and Recitations. | ‘Golt & Co. J.P. “ 
uffel & Esser, 
Gandiach Opt. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Flanagan, A. Bausch & Lomb, 
Dick © Fit Fitzgerald, New York City | Ward's Nat. Sci. Estab., 
Excelsior Publishing C 0., Bullock & Crenshaw, 
Kell & Co., Milligan, C. T. 
Philadelphia 


Penn Pub. Co., ueen & Co., 
u, ve. » = - 
Music Publishers. Barnes, W.F. & Joho, Rockford. Til. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, 


Morse . Co., hester, N.Y. 
Reed, F. E. & ‘Co., Worcester, Mass. 

New York, Chicago, Philadel; hia. 
Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, 


Strelinger, C. A, & Co 
Detroit, a 
Williams, Pave & Ear Phila. 
Novello, Ewer &Co. New York 
John Church Co, 


Henry Heil Chem. Co. 
Cincinnati, New York, Chicago | Warner & Swasey, 





Chi 
N;, 


“ 


“ 


Ch sag | 


| Franklin Ed. Co., 


Boston 
| aomenet, J. L. Co. ped 


“ 
“ 


Chicago 


“ 


Denison, T. 8., Chicago | 


Phila. 


iy 


oe Louis, Mo. 
Cleveland, O. 





Toledo, O. | 


Minerals 


English Co., New York (¢ ity | 


| Ward’s Nat. Sci. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


| Howell E. E, 
New York City 





n | Hammett Co,, J. 


| Ber 





Washington, D.C. 
Wilson; N. L., 


Wood Specimens. 


Hough, Romeyn B., Lowville, N.Y. 


Maps (Relief and Wall), 
Globes, etc. 


Hammett Co., J. 
Central School Reale House 


Baad, McNally, & Co., 
8. School Furniture Co. “ 
A. Pub, House, = 


Boston 


Chic cago 


Kansas City 
N. Y. Ci 
Harison, W. Bev ~ 
Howell, E. K., 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 


Am. Lead Pencil Co., 
Faber, A. W., 

Barnes & Co., A. 8., 
Eagle Pencil Co., 
Faber, Eberhard, 
Spencerian Pen Co., 
Eclectic Pen Co., 
Gillott, Jos, & Sons, 
Esterbrook Pen Co., e 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
Miller Bros. & Co., eriden, Ct. 
Higgins C. H. & Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Lippincott Co., J.B. Phila. | 


New York 


Pencil Sharpeners 
Goodell & Co., Antrim, N. H. 
Boston 
Lord Mfg. Sen AA Haven, Conn. 
a. B. Dic Shicay o 
Gould & Coot, Leominster, Mass. 


School Supplies 


See also Blackbeards, Book Covers 
rts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Belis, 
School Bar 8, Kindergarten Mater- 


Ps School Supply Co., Boston 
Hammett Co., J 
Acme School Supply Co., 

rnes, C. M Co., 
Caxton Co., The 
Central School Supply House, 

Chicago 

penton Aid Association, = 


Chicago 


BE. W 
Standard Scnool Fur. Co. 
U. 8S. School Furniture ‘bo.; 
Dick & Co., A. B. 
American Splane Co., 
Century Sch. Supply Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 

Bell, W. L. & Co. | ag Cit 
Choate. W. F. Co., Albany, N 
Acme Sta & Paper Co., N.Y. City 
Harison, W. Rev , 
Olcott, J. M.. 
Peckham, Little & Co., 
Potter & Putnam 
Schermerhorn & éo., 
Andrews School Fur’ g Co.. ~ 
Mc Clees & Co., Phila. Pa. | 
Lippincott Co., J. B. or, 
Ed. Bupply Co., 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., 

Rochester, N. -- 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Ph 


“ 


Photos for Schools. 
Seale A ig + = Co. 


Pierce Co., 
Hewier, Frank, 
in Photo Co., 
Ad, Braun & Co., 
Program Clocks. 


Fred, Frick, 
Blodgett Bros 
Prentiss Clock Co. 


Boston 
New York 


ry 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
ton. Mass. 


.¥. City 


School Records, Blanks, and 
Stationery. 


Babb, Ed. E. 
Hammett Co., 4, 3 we 
Lippincott Co. Phila. 
Smith & White Bret Co., 

Holyoke, Mass. 


Boston 
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cial attention by mentioning THE ScHooy, 


are specially commended as reliable firms 


| 
} 
| 


Boston, Mass. | 


baw Co,, J. L. 


Acme Sta. & Paper Co., N. Y. 0. 
American News Co., ae 
Olcott, J. M. “a 
Blair Co., J. C. Huntington, Pa, 


School Bells 


Boston 
8S. Sch. Furniture Co., Chicago 

Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cin., oO 

Cincinnati 

Am. Bell Foundry, Northville, Mic b 

}-—~ 4. ry M Co., Troy, N. 

| Meneely & West Troy, N. Y. 

Rumsey & co he * Seneca Fal s, me Be 


| Second Hand School Books. 


| 


} 


Colo. Teachers’ Agency, 


| Babb, Ed. E., 


" Washington, D. C | Keyser, W. H. & Co., 


Boston 
Ch icago 


N. Y, Cc, 
Philadeiphia 


Allen, D. A. 
Barnes C. M. Co., 
Harison, W. Bev., 
Hinds & Noble 


Teachers’ Agencies 


| Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 
Penn. £d, Bureau, Allentown, Pa. 

Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Boston 
Merrill ss 

| Co-operative’ 
Eastern ” “ a 

| Teachers’ Exchange, Boston. 

|T. W. White, Denver, Colo. 

Albert & Clark Agency, Chicago 
Co-operative Teachers’ Aqueey. 


“ “ 


| The Thurston Teachers Agency, 
Chicago 
Denver 


| National Education Bureau, 





Kingston, Jamaica | 





W. G. Wilson, 





Harrisourg. Pa 
Coyriere, Mrs. N. Y. C. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 

Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Angeles 
N. Y.C. 
Kellogg's Edu. Bureau i 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M. J. 
Bardeen, C. W., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Robertson, H. N. Memphis, Sys 
Educational Ex. Providence, R TI 
Central Ed. Bureau, Phila, Pa. 
Parker. C. J. Raleigh, N.C. 


“ 


sé 


Pianos 


Steinway & Co.. 
Sobmer Co., 
Fischer & Co. 
Chickering & Co. 
John Church Co., 
Lyon & Healy 
Crown Piano bo., 
Vose Piano Co., 
Emerson Piano Co. 


N. Y. City 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Boston 


Typewriters. 


Am, Writing Mach. Co., N.Y. 

Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, - 

Densmore Typewriter Co., 
writer Co., 


“ 


| Daugherty Typew oe 
tsburg, Pa Pa. “4 
Williams Type Co., 


Heating & Ventilating 


Boston 
New York. 


Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Ideal Boiler Co., 
Boyarton Furnace Co., 
Fuller & Warrei Co., 
J. L. Mott Iron Works. 
Peck & Williamson Co., 


“ 


Cin.. O. 


Ventilating Wardrobes. 


Flexible Door & Shutter Co., 
New York City, 
New York City, 


Correspondence Schools. 
American Cor. Normal, 
Dansville, N. Y. 
W. G. Chaffee, Oswego, N. Y. 
Colambia Cor. Normal, Chicago 
Nat, Civil Service School, 
Washington, D, c. 
Nat. Cor. Institute, 
Int, Cor. School, Scranton, Pa. 
Nat. Cor. Normal, Fenton, Mich, 
University of Chicago, Chicago Tl. 
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Within 4 weeks past the Philadelphia Board of Education, Auburn, N. Y., 
and Trenton, N. J., have adopted this system. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 





make are: 


POSSE GSE GOSS SSFSES SSE SFESESSSSVSSVSSSSVSSTSSVSEVSVSSVSSVSV 


[OOO Copies of the “ Abbe Constantin” to be 





GIVEN AWAY! 


ONLY TO PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


This charming story, printed on toned paper, 
with 36 Beautiful Illustrations, has been selected for 
this purpose by the advice of several leading educa- 
tors of the United States. 


THE ONLY ConpDiITIONS Wwe 
The gift is to Public School Libraries 
ONLY ; The request must be signed either by the 
Supt. Schools, Chairman School Committee, President 
or Secretary of School Board, stating the No. Vols. in your library. Each Copy 
will be covered with one of the Holden Perfect Book Covers, adopted by New 
York City Board of Education to Cover all their 186 School Libraries. Sent post- 
paid. Give accurate address, Co., and State. 

The “ Holden System for Preserving Books ”’ is now used by over 1200 
Free Text Book School Boards and Saves them money !! 


A Pure Gift—No Restrictions. 


ae ae 
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Recently Published —Volume XL/I. 


INTERNATIONAL 


EDUCATION * SERIES. 


Edited by Dr. Wa, T, Harris, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDUCATION. By 
WILL S. MONROE. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


A book of reference for teachers and others in- 
terested in the subject of education in its largest 
aspects. It gives the titles of all the books and 
pamphets in the English language (3200 inall,, name 
of publisher, and place of publication, number of 
an es, and in many instances brief critical notes. 

he range of subjects treated is large. includin pies 
history of education, theory of education, princ 
and practice of teaching, methods of ay 
the kind eae, education of the deaf, blind, 
feeble-min , and javenile delinquents ; the care 
and aes ot colored children ; professional edu- 
catien ; peseneeny. ethics, and logic; psychology, 
mental pathology, and child study; school organi- 
cation, supervis on, and management; physical 
training, school hygiene, and the construction, heat- 
ing, and lighting of school-houses ; sociological as- 
pects of education, such as truancy, crime, and 
university extension ; the education of women; edu- 
cational reports, conferences, exhibits, and journals, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 





ANTED-—Live Teachers, successful 

at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications. Salary and com- 
mission. This is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
yore and paying work. Address E. 
KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 








HIGHEST GRADE 
Refracting and Reflecting 


TELESCOPES. 


Educational Telescopes at special 
school prices. Sizes from 3 inches 
aperature at $15, up. Send for Cir- 
culars. ‘Large Equatorials for Col- 
leges and Universities. 


LOHMANN BROS., Greenville, 0° 











HAVE YOU EXAMINED 


THE PHOTO-REWARD CARDS? LL] —- 
CHRISTMAS CARDS? THE PHO 
YBAR’S CARD? THE PHOTO- EASTER CARD? 


The Teacher's Photograph on each of them. 


Agents wanted for every county in the U. S. and Can- 

da. sien 1 cash commission paid. Samples free. 

Thirt y (exis 3 in.) Photos from any cabinet, post- 
paid, yA 


H. G. PHILLIPS, Publisher, Williamsport, Pa. 








THE (OBAL CURRENT-SVENTS WEEKLY 
a 


-_ 


The First and ont pe paper giving all the histo 
intelligen at Cl fyclassited and 
mm t Ss! le ean, Clear, con n 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining. truthful I Frial cs 
weeks 25 cts. 

Sample free. 


‘Pathfinder "W, Washinton, DC 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


Lawrence Scientific School 


OFFERS COURSES IN 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Mechanical | Engineering, Gomesy. 
Electrical Engineering, Biology, 
Mining = etallurgy, General’ Science, 
Architectu; Science for Teachers. 


Anatomy | Pupsistogy (as (one a preparation for Medical 


For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 





FLEXIBLE.©=> 


TER TE 








74 FIFTH AVE. Mew VORA. 








PATENTEES AND ORIGINATORS OF 


HYGIENIC...... 
WARDROBES 


A substitute for the usual cloak rooms— 
Approved by sanitarians and adopted by 
many school boards. 





Mfrs. of “ 
and Panel 


PARTITIONS... 


Send for Illustrations and Estimates. 


School Supplies. 


ot ok st 


J. L. HAMMETT CO.,, 
352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘lerifold ” Coiling; Fire-proof 


























LQG 
FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. 


DIRECTORY 
OF 


TEXT-BOOKS 


3DDBDDDDDDLE 


The following list of omen « ont college text-books most largely in use in the United States, has been prepared for the convenience of su rincipals, 
and school officials. From lists of books will be taken up in THE JOURNAL aod reviewed as has been done with Vertical Writing and Schoo 1 wuss 
re AB BRREVIATIONS.\ n a firm we several branches always address the nearest branch, Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when writing. 


Allyn & Bacon, Boston H. & N. Hinds & Noble, New York P. T. B. Co.,, Practical Text-Book Co., Clevel 
Be American Book Co. New York, . Her er, Harper & & Bros. ., New Yo: Prap Prange Educational Co., Boston, New Yors 


rk 

Phila., Atlanta, Portland, Ore. & o Henry Holt & Co., New York 

Son rae ye & Son, New York ae . Jenkins, New Yor gt x. = Chitstopher Sower Co., Pamedciohte 
vs 8. & 5 (> @o Foresman & Go., hicag 


‘=. c e = 3S Berasi  Coys . Sore * Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and Py Lt 
eton ppleton & Co., New Yor ca ew ¥ ic ner, Chas. Scribi So L 
MLB. Con WL. Be 1. & 8. Lee & Shepard School Book Co., Bos . i oe ew York 


stpten dente, 


& Co., ya) Ns ok 
. c. * "& 


iB: x bok E. H. Bu 


& acs, Eldredge & 
“ewe. 


tler 


Lig A 


—. \ 

AL ghtank mpeny 
-M. & Co., Hous ton, 
York & Chicago 


°., D. 1) YI. & Co. 
bg New Y 


Yor 
Bro., Philadelphia 
A. , Funke Chica 


olumbus, Oh 


Bosten, N. a *& Ubicago 
Mifflin & Co.,|Boston, New 


a N. Y., Chi. 
AyD he Philadelphia 


ey e9 o 
London 
evel 2 
acm 

L. i., 


alls Co.. a York 





13%: 


& Ce., Maynard, 


o., Longmans, Green & Co., 
. Lovell & Co., New York 


Macmillan Co., New_York and Chicago 
. Myers & Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


orse Co., New York 


ton, Bradley & Co., 8 Springfield, Mass. 
err & Co., New York 


Philadelphia 


David awry © 
‘ts Sons, New Yo 


aac Pitman 


P, "E P., Potter & Putnam, New Y x 


ton 
0., J. B. Mippincott Co., Philadelphia 
New York and 


hi ie n 
t 
onto 


TB. “& Co. 
Uv. P.Ce., 


York, 7 he a on 
wy: P. Ho 





Sheldon & Co., New 
'@., Silver, Burdett & Co., Tecten, New. Yoru 
and Philadelpbia 
o., Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester 


» Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Universit 
Boston, and New Orleans 
Werner, Werner School Book Co., Chicago, New 


Publishing Co., New York, 


» Western Publishing House, Chicago 
w.& R., Williams & Rogers, Rochester, N. Y. 
Wiley, Jno. Wiley’s Sons. New York 





Algebras. 
Standard, Morse Ce 
A.S. B. & Co, 
M. M. & Co. 
U. P. Co. 
Werner 
L. 8. & 8. 


J. B. L. Co. 
Gino % Co. 
. H. B. & Co. 
C. Sower Co. 


. & Bro. 

Allyn & Bacon 

.C. Co. 
Elem.(2),Macm. 

L. G. & Co. 

& Emery’s,T. B. & Co. 

& Emery’s Beg'ns. = 

. & Son 

H. H. & Co. 
8. F. & Co. 
Sheldon 


Harper 
8. B, & Co. 


3), 


C’ge, 


8 (2), 
(4), 


Arithmetics. 
Ap leton’ » 


Dubbys' Mental, 
Fick! 


r’s 3), 
BPE tha a 
Milne’ (2), 


8 (4), 
McHenry. & Deytéeen's, Werner 
Werner Mental, 
Raub’s (2), 
Peck’s (2), 
Hobbs, 
Wells’, « 
Southworth’s 
Greenleaf’s (3), 
Formas Course (2), 


Lovell 
L. 8. & 8. 


8. B. & Co. 
ubpton’s a 
Mille! roy 4 Problems o 
"s ( nD & Co. 

B, & Co. 

Cc. Sower Co. 


New Business, 
Practical, 

Complete Accountant, 
Business Arith., 





Sheldon 

_ “ 

New may w ag (2) » 
Harper’s Adv., Harper 
Brooks? New Mental, C. S & Co. 
Werner s, (3) Werner 





Abbott, 8. B. & Co 
rown, Scribner 

D’Anvers, red 

Hunt, = 


A. 8. B. & Co. 
Astronomy. 

8. B. & Co. 

tet od ~ A. B. Cc. 

Stee 


Sharpless & Phillips, J.B. L. Co. 
Ball’s Scurland, Ginn & Co. 


I 
Young s (4), 
} Harper 


Newcom 8 
Barlow & Bryan, W.B. Clive 


Bookkeeping. 
Beyens Stratton’s Com. 


Bryant Stratton’s High 
Fisher oe? His 
Eaton’s (2), 
eC 
a ersh’s(2), 
a 
W xn reGir))s 9” 


Poynter, 
Rosengarten, 
Geoodyear’s, 


Howe’s, 
Peck’s, 





A. B.C. 


Werner 
‘onn 


Lyte’s C. Sower Co. 
Complete Bookk’pg, _ 
Introductive “ 

} a ph ° noe E. & ‘Bro. 
Seavy » Cc, A &Co. 
Shaw’ 8 5 Practice 

aaeey 3 pte par Hone B, B Oe. 
Gilbert’ F.&C 
Sandy's. Am. Acct. ae Pp. Co. 
Duff Haprer 


Progressive, P. Fm Co. 
| 

Complet P. T. B. Co, 
Mayhew's poke, $$» 8. B. & Co. 





“ nes ry 
Powers’ First Lessons, 
Botany. 


Apgar’s Plant Apalyete, A. B. Cc. 
Apgar’s Trees of N 
— Plants and Their eo 


dre’ ° 
Gray’ 3 (8) x ye 
Wood "3 (9) 
Nature alendar, 
Bergen, Plants, 
Newell (4), 
Macbride’s, Allyn & Bacon 


Nelson’s 
apes" 8, D. C. H. So. 
H. & Co. 


H. 
Dana's \ wild Flowers, Scribner 
Gedd 


wate A.S. B. & Co. 
Pilisbury’s, 8. B. & Co. 


— 


Tooke’s Readin, 

MacCoun’s Hist (37), 8 

geadtsy af atuste ¢ 
Normal Music (3), 

Cole’s Mus 

—s. Heading, 


on 

Parker’ . Arith., 

Reading, 

Script eading, 

Excelsior Map, 

Vertical Seript Reading, 
Whiting’s Music, (2) D.v.H. &Co. 
Duntonian Writing, T. B. & Co. 
poeapiete School Chart, F.P. PCo. 
Bell’s Kansas port. WL. B.& 
Bell’s Com. Sch. C 

Merrill’s Vertical Yepsenee 


Mill’s Ph 
Whitcom 


o. M. .P 


Morse Co. 
Ginn x Co. 


W.&R 
B.& C 30 


E. H. Butler 


5 "Hist’l A. 8. “B. wy Co. 
Chemistry. 
Azeteten’ 8 (5), 8. B. & Co. 
Cooley’s (3) A. B.C 
Keiser’ piaoneteny Work, “ 
Steele’s—Px pular, 

Storer & Lindsay’s, El., S 

Bennect’s Inorganic (2), S. B. Co. 

Mead’ 

Simmons, es 

Greene's, J.B. L. Co. 

Wurtz’s Elements, ng 
Ginn & Co. 


William’s (z), 
treer's Al lyn & Bacon 
Benton’s, D. C. H. & Co 
Remsen’s Organic, ra 
Shepard’s Inorganic, “ 
Richardson's—Prin. te one 


Hopkins’ —Physics, 
pleton 


Cooke’s (2), 
Roscoe & Sénorlemmer a 
Re msen‘s (3), 
Roscoe & Lunt aoe” 
Avery’s complete, 
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4 Building Notes. 


CALIFORNIA. 
San Diego.—The board of trustees of 
the normal school has ordered plans for a 
building to cost $100,000. 


CANADA. 


Charlottetown (P. E.-I.), will receive 
bids for the construction of the proposed 
Prince of Wales college and normal school 
buildings. Write commissioner of public | 
works. 

Maisonneuve (Que.), will erect a new 
school building for the Christian Brothers ; 
cost $50,000. Write Rev. J. A. Bilanger, | 
pastor. 

Ottawa (Ont.)—The east wing of Ottawa 
University (R. C.) was destroyed by fire. 
Loss $70,000, covered by insurance. 

Stratford (Ont.) will erect a new Fergus 
high school; cost $10,000. Harry J. Powell, | 
architect. 





CONNECTICUT. 
Hartford.—Arch. M. H. Hapgood is pre- | 
paring plans for addition to the Northwest 
school. 
New Britain will erect two school-houses: 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington.—Sealed proposals will be | 


street, between B and C streets, N. E.| 
Write John W. Ross, district commis- | 


received until 12 M., Jan. 3, for constructing 
an eight-room school building on Sixth 


sioner. 
ILLINOIS. 

Chicago will erect a new school-house. 
Write Arch. Norman S. Patton, Schiller 
building.—Will build addition to Engle- 
wood high school. Write Normand S. 
Patton. Sealed proposals will be received 


by the board of education for the following : | 
| cost $6,000. 


Addition to Bryant school located on West 


branch of the Alice L. Barnard school lo- 
cated at 95th street and Prospect avenue. 


Pears 


We perspire a pint a 
day without knowing it ; 





ought to. If not, there’s 
trouble ahead. The ob- 
structed skin becomes 


sallow or breaks out in 
pimples. The trouble goes 
deeper, but this is trouble 
enough. 

If you use Pears’ Soap, 
no matter how often, the 
skin is clean and soft and 


open and clear. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 


|room school for the Irving district. 


| house. 
| pastor. 


| $5,000. 
| tects, Omaha, Neb, ’ 


| 
| 














The wind and dust 8% 
cause painful chap- 
ping of the skin. 
Those who are so affec: 
ted should use only a 
re soap. 
PS “eA PURE 





THe Proorer & Gamace Co.. Orr 











Peoria.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at the office of the city superintend- 
ent of schools up to 12 noon, Jan. 20, for 
erection and completion of a 12-room school 
building for the Webster district. Also 


for the erection and completion of an eight- | 


$1,000 and $500. Write Geo. F. Emerson 


chairman. 
INDIANA. 

Fort Wayne will erect a new school. M. 
J. Stock & Co., architects. 

Peru will erect school-house; cost $15,- 
ooo. Address C. R. Weatherhogg, Berry 
and Clinton streets, Ft. Wayne, architect. 

Yeddo.—The school-house here burned ; 
the building cost $4,500. 


IOWA. 


Marshalltown will a new R. C. school- 
Address The Rev. M. C. Lenihan, 


Mondamin will build school-house ; cost 
Address F. M. Ellis & Co., archi- 


KENTUCKY. 


Berea will erect a new college building; 
Address W. S. Robinson, 
41st street, alse addition to Longwood | architect, 540 Main street, Cincinnati Ohio. 
Louisville will convert ward school build- | 


ing into high school. 
$25,000. Write board of education. 


MARYLAND. 





| 


Cost | sc 


»| was totally destroyed by fire. 


| 


Sanelac Center will erect a new school. 
I. Erb, architect. 


MINNESOTA. 


Dedge Center will erect a new school- 
house. Archs., Orff & Guilbert. 
Eaglelake will build an addition to [its 
hool. wae 
Hutchinson.—The old school building 
Loss $6,000 ; 
insurance $4,500. Write school board.” 

Lydia will erect a new school-house. 
Write Wm. Deegan, clerk school district, 

Pipestone will erect new Indian school; 
cost $10,000. Write Indian office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Sharon will erect school-house. Address 
P. A. C. Williams, clerk, school district, 
No. 77. 


MONTANA. 


Missoula.—Sealed bids will be received 
for the construction of two buildings com- 

lete, science hall and university hall, for 

ontana State university. Address A. J. 
Gibson, architect. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Hanover.—Archs. Lamb & Rich, 35 Nas- 
sau street, New York, N. Y., have finished 








Alterations to cost | 


Well 
Children 


that are not very robust need a 


| Baltimore.—Bids will be received until | warming, building and fat-forming 
| Jan. 5, for installing ventilating fans in food—something to be used for two 


English-German school No. t. Write Ben- 
jamin B. Owens. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Chicopee.—A new building for a union 
grammar school is contemplated. Write 
board of education. 

Malden will build school-house; cost 
$40,000. The committee in the third ward 

| awarded the four prizes offered for plans as 

|follows: First prize, $200 to Whitman 
Hood; second, $100, to Tristram Griffin; 

| third, $50, to G. W. Lewes. 

| Westfield—Arch. A. W. Holton has pre- 

| pared plans for an 8-room school building. 

| Write D. L. Gillett, building commissioner. 


MICHIGAN. 


| 

| Detroit—Archs. Malcomson and Hig- 
| ginbotham, 53 Moffat building, have pre- 
| pared plans for 12-room school-house for 
| the board of education, L. H. Chamberlin, 
| secretary, 50 Miamiavenue. Cost $35,000. 


| Write Malcomson and Higginbotham, 
| architects. 

| Ecorse will erect a new school-house ; 
cost $5,500. 
| avemeeeeee. 


Write A. C, Varey & Co., 


or three months in the fall—that 
| they may not suffer from cold. 


SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


of Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites of Lime and Soda supplies 
| exactly what they want. hey 
will thrive, grow strong and be 
well all winter on this splendid food 
tonic. Nearly all of them become 
very fond of it. For adults who 
are not very strong, a 
course of treatment with 
the Emulsion for a couple 
of months in the fall will 
put them through the 
winter in first-class con- 
dition. Ask your doctor 
about this. 
Ce Te 
All druggists ; 50c. and $1.00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 


See that the 
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Harper’s (17), — 
et (22), = 
niversity, U. P. Co. 
Ellowaetkys (12) Werner. 
ae (17), oe 
Hill’s (12) LS. 
Butler's (6), . HB, & Go. 
Business Standard ty 
Economic (3), P.&P. 
Heath’s (10), D. C. H. & Co. 
Duntonian (9) T. B. & Co. 


Manual of Business W rite » 


Intermedial Copy Books, 
Morse. Co. 

Normal, ,15) & Co 

Vertical Penmansitip 

American (7) B. C. 

Spencerian (13), 

het (5), = 


Hill’s (8), L. 8. & S. 
Normal (10), 8. B. & Co. 
Ginn’s, Ginn & Co. 
Vaile’s (8), . H. B. & Co. 
Potter & Putnam’s ( 10), a; & P. 

Heath’s (6) D.C. H & Co. 
Sheldon’ 's Ele., (4) “Sheldon 

Gram., “~) oat 

Common Sense, ( Lovell 
Elisworth’s, (6) Werner 
Stowell’s (4) 8. B. & Co. 


Phys, and Hygiene. 
Johonnot & Bouton’s A. B.C 
Kellogs’*, (2), - 
Smith’s (2), “ 
Steele’s - 
Tracy’s 
Walker’s 


Allyn & — 
Dunglison’s (2), Wer 


erner. 





Church’s Desc. Geom. A. B.C. 
Music. 

Franklin a (8), Harper 
Greene’s erner 
Cecilian System (5), 8S. B.&Co. 
Normal Course (4), = 

su pplementary {> "2 
Livermore 8, Ginn & Co. 
lewis, (2 

Mason & Veast “ 

Whiting’s Music ‘Course cme 
Whiting’s Reeten a 
Whiting’s Chorus Book, ‘“ 


Buckalew & Lewis’, Lovell. 
Brand’ 8, L. 8. & 8. 

ay’s Wm. Wood 
Cutter’s Series (3), J.B. L.Co. 
Blaisdell’s (4), Ginn & Co. 





K.-R. Co, 


7. Co. 


Riverside Song Book, H.M.&Co. Phys &Health (3),E. *. B.& Le. 
Seribuer , Mill’s 


Haven 


Pola 


Hoftman’a Store ¢ System Robinson’s, -" 
00) orkin = 
Salomon’s ve (3) af 8. B. & Co. Phonography. 
ythology. Temey’ $ (Pitman) A. B.C. 
Murray’s Manele D. McKay. | Mu Harper. 
Dwight’s, a5 s. Be —. Complete Instructor, Pitman. 
White’s Phrase Book, a 
Aiken’ 8 Mind & Mem. Tm! ‘tarp Dictionary, 7 
—" Hand Book, E.& _ Correspondence, - 
Mu Scribner | Cross’. Griggs 
Nat. ‘Hist. and Zoolo Manual, — Pho. Inst. 
Burnett’s Zoolo A. B. Readers, (2) os 
Hooker’ s Nat. Hist. “ pene a 
e “ 
Fe may aa See “ Osgoodbi:’s Phonetic, W. & R. 
Tenney’ 8 Nat. Hist. “ Practical Shorthand, P. T. B.Co. 
Orton’ 's Zoology, Harper. | Light Line Eames, A. 8. B. & Co. 
Green’s .B. L. Co, | Baldwin’s, (3) Werner 
Colton’s “ D. C. H. & Co. Readers. 
Thompson’ 8 Zoo., Appleton | Arnold Gilbert (8) 8. B. & Co. 
Howe’s Every Bird. B. W. Appleton's (6), A. B.C 
Behrens’ Microscope in Bot’y,“* | Barnes’ (5) : 
Mosses of North America, Harper’s (6), “6 
Handbook of Invertebrate Zo- | McGuffey’s 6), 


Vegetable Histology, Buckalew Lovell 
Peychology and Men. Phil. Cleveland’ ‘ | a bs &s. 
Halleck’s Phy & ~w Cul. A.B.C ard’s Rat. fet. (6) S. B. & Co. 
Putnam’s Ele. Normal Course (8), 
Roark’s Ph “in Education, “ Patriotic (16), J.B. L. Co 
Browne’s (4), Harper. honetic Reader, Morse Co. 
Davis’, . Stickney’s (8), Ginn & Co. 
Dewey’ . Hazen’s (5), E.H. B & Co. 
Walker lyn & Bacon | Monroe’ 's (6), y = 
=e 's Ps ol > onroe’s 
aldwin 7 ony) Bec _ New Script Primer P.&P. 
y, om “ Vertica “6 
— 8 Men. Phil., ahebten Riverside Seine Rooter 
pomperee’ 8 Phy., . & 8. _ é Go 
vis’ B. & Co. | Town’s (6), Son 
Poland’ 8, New Franklin, (5) Sheldon 
Penmanship oe dv. (4) 
Appleton’s Standard( dS, A. B.C | Follerd’s, W. P. House. 


Rickoff 


r’s 
Herpick's 


McGuffey’ 





Gail Ham 


Johonnot’s (6), eg 
Sheperd’s 


Gages aomy: A. g. B. Ps Co 
Foster & Shore’s 
Thornton’s, 
Baldwin’s, (3) 
Ames Theory of Physics, Harper: 
Moral Phil. and Ethi 
Janet’s El. of Morals. 
Ra —— 's Moral Phil., 


s 
Mackensie’s Ethics, W. B. Clive 
nd’s, 8. B. & Co. 


Swinton’s (). 
March’s Anglo Saxon 


Harpers 
Holmes’ (5), U. P. Co 
Davis’ (4), - 
New Normal (5), Werner 


Werner Primer 
a (5) Mutual Book Co. 


Supetementary meer 
"s 
Eclectic (6), 


McGuffey’s (6), « 
Morgan’s “ 
Standard (7), pet 
Swinton’s (4), 66 
Klein’s, A. 8. B. & Co. 


Shep Ladden s 


Harper’s Sch. Classics. Harper 
Thompson’s Fairy Tals & Fable. 
Morse Co. 

Golden Rod Books, U. P. Co. 
Standard Literature ped 

Drake’s (3), Scribners 
Wright (4 - 

Parker & Marvel’s (12),L. S. &S, 


Young Folk’s Lib. (9),S. B. & 
Lovejoy's Sup, meet. | (9), 


Norton’s (6), 
Riverside Series H.M.&C 


Morris’ Hist. Zales, J.B. LL. Co. 

Columbian Sel 

Macmillan’ 8 Sch. Lib. (20) Sem. 
vejoy’ - 8 B.& & Co. 

Foul 

Brown’s “a 

Wake Robin Series, (3) P.& P. 


centers, Nat. Hist. ee. 


Hooker’s 

Johonnot’s (6), wot 
Monteith’s a 
Lockwood's “0 


Treat’s 

Bass’ Plant Life 
Bass’ Animal 
Wright’s Nature (4). - 


“Readers, Historical. 





Macmillan. 
L. G. & Co. 


Werner 


A.B c. 


heldon 


te 


A. 8. B. & Co. 


Co. 


erry Mason 
D.C. 


8 ( i Me 
D.C. H.& Co. 


ilton’s A. B.C, 








Skinner’s “ 


Morris’ (4), J.B, 
Macmillan’s, (7) Mase 
Burton’s Hist. Read., Morse Oe 
Dodge’ i L«& 
Waters’, (2) ¢ 
Blainde! 8 Civil War, “ 
Mo onroe’s. “ 
Green's . English, Harpe 


Readers, Geographical, 
Around the World, Morse Oo 
Geographical Reader 4. B C. 
Johonnot’s Reader, A.B.C; 


Temperance Physiol 
Authorized Series (3), A. vu 
peepee )»> “ 

Pathfinder (3), 

Kia 
Cing’s (5), 
Picturesque (5) Le 





Dunton’s World and Its 
a ad 8. B. & Co, 

meats elling. 

arrin a s Pa), . 
Hinkle - . & ° 
MoGuftey’ 8 Revised « 
Metcal « 
Natgral Speller & Word Bk. “ 
Pooler’s “ 
Swinton’s (3), “ 
Hansell’s, P. Co 
Buckwalter’s (2). Werne: 
pee = Griffin’s Lovell 
Gilbe L. 8. &8, 
Normal “3 ), » B. & Co, 
Monroe’s (4), E. H. B. & Co, 
New American(3) > 
Morse Speller, Morse Co 
Seventy Lessons w. 
Sheldon’s, Sheldon 
Patterson’s, “ 
Hunt & Gourley’ 8, bes 
Lippincott’s, U.P. Co, 
Westlake’s, E. & Bro, 
Beitzel’s, C. 8. Co, 
Spelling, P. T. B. Co, 
Pollard’s, W. P. House, 


Science. 
Mech.— —briggs& ‘Bryan, Ww. B, Clive 
Hydrostatics 
Sound—Stewart wn 
Heat yaa - 
Light “ “ 
Megnetiom Mpoctetatty S 
Bert’s First —. teps, J.B. L,Co 
Bert’s Prime 
Bailey’ s—-Phystcal, Cc. H. & Co. 


Boyer’s Biology 

Chutes’ ’hysical Laboratory“ 
Snaler’s Geology 
Glazebrook—Mech Macm. 
Glazebrook— D nanics - 
Glazebrook—Light pe 
Glazebrook—Heat bee 
Geikie—Geology.s 

Smith’s Easy Exper. ns 


Thornton’s voqeien 
Woodbull’s Object essons * 
Dana’s Mineralogy,J. Wiley Sons 
Webb—En ineering 7 
Merriman& Brooks Surv.,“ 
Deschanel’s Nat. Phil. Appleton 
Appleton’s Sch. Physics A. B.C, 
Ganot’s Natural Philosophy pes 
Steele’s Popular Physics ms 
Kiddle‘'s Physics Ww. Wi 


Ganot’s - 

Mead’s * 8S. B. & Co, 
Gage’s (4) n & Co, 
Davis’ Mental Phil. 8.B. « Co. 


Robinson’s Moral * 
Sharpless & Phillip’ 8 Natural 
Phil. J. B. L. & Co 
Le Conte's Geology Appleton 
Thompson’s Zoology 7 
Gillespie Surveying = 
Tylor’s Anthropology, sa 
Barker'‘s Physics . 
Hall & Bergen 8 Phys. so 


Kerne’s Plants = 
Packard's Zoology (3), ° 
Sedgwick s aaa a 
Dana’ . La ogy, A. 


LeCon 
Gittord’ ‘s Ele. Phys. T.B. io Co. 
Winchell’s (2) Griggs 
Rogeten hy ates, (8) E. _f ro. 
ge’s Ele. Biolog a 
Carhart & Chute’s Phys. — 
liy 








Nature’s By-ways, Morse Co 
The Student’s Lyall sorner 
Heilprin’s Geology 8. B. & 


Pillsbury’s Biology 8. B. &Co. 








$50,000 


Pembroke will erect a new academy 
building this spring. Address Arch. Wm. 
M. Butterfield, Manchester. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Chatham will build four school houses 
to cost about $100,000. Write Archs. Pool 


& Lu 


um. 


Cranford—The committee on plans and 
specifications of the board of education of 
ranford twp. will receive sealed bids u 
to 8 P.M. Jan. 12, for erection of 2 bric 
Write Ackerman & Ross, 
156 sth ave., New York, N. ee 
will erect anew school-house; cost $20,000. 
Write J. W. Ferguson, chairman of building 

committee, 34 Pine St., New York, N. Y. 


school-houses. 
Archs., 


Jersey City —A school 


theater will be erected at Bramhall avenue 
and Clerk Sts. Cost $250,000. Write 
Archs. Jeremiah O’Rouke 


plans for and will soon take estimates on 
the physical laboratory which the Dart- 
mouth college will erect at Hanover. 





Cost 


building. 


received 


ner of 


gymnasium and 


Son, Newark. 





Union Township—Will 
house on Ridge Road. Write Arch. Her- 
man Fritz, of Passaic, N. J. Cost $5,000. 

West Orange—An election will be held 
Jan. 12 to vote on the question of issuing 
$50,000 of bonds for new high school. 


school on 111t 


156 Fifth avenue. 


build 


NEW YORK. 


Buffalo will erect school buildin 
trict No. 16. Write Arch. Frederic 
E. Utica street. 

Elmira will erect a new school-house and 
entertainment hall for Rev. M. J. Q. Droile. 
Write Arch. J. H. Considine, Mechanics 


by 


Hubert and Collister 


and 


school- 


in dis- 
Mohr; 


New York.—Sealed proposals will be 
the board of education, 
until 3:30 P.M. Jan. 4, for erecting new 
public school No. 44, at southeast cor- 


streets. 


Lowest bid $285,co0 for erection of public 
112th streets, near 
Lenox avenue. Write T. Mahoney & Sons, 
Will erect a new build- 
ing for school No. 170. Write Ed. H. 


of the board of 


Snyder, architect. 
house, cost $3,500 
until Dec. 27, for 


Dillon. 


D. Cooney, clerk. 





cost $60,000. 


Peaslee, chairman committee on buildings 


education. Will erect 


school-house corner of Monroe and Market 
streets, cost $220,000. 


Address C. B. J. 
Will erect a newschool- 

Bids will be received 
‘heating and ventilating 


apparatus for public school No. 102. Write 
Edward H. Peaslee 
school, cost $80,000 Archs. Friedlander & 


Will erect a new 


Rome.—Arch. Archimedes Russell, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has prepared plans for an acad- 
emy for the sisters of St. 
Rome; cost $35,000. 

Syracuse.—Plans are being made by 
Prof. Edwin H. E. Gaggin, of the School 
of Architecture, for a Hall of Science. Bids 
will be received until Dec. 27, for heating 
system, for new school buildings in the 
Third, Fourth; and Fifth wards. 


eter’s Academy, 


Write P 
A new building for the 


instruction of physical science will be erec- 
ted on the campus of Syracuse universi 
ddress 


rof. Edwin, Arch. 
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EVERY TEACHER+ 


should use and recommend 


HARDTMUTH'S FAMOUS *KOH-]-NOOR” 





IN 16 DEGREES. 





J)RAWING PENCILS. 


NOR SMEAR. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—To the first fifty teachers of drawing who shall write to us before March 1, and enclose this advertisement, 
we will present free a leather pocket case of assorted “ Koh-I-Noor ” pencils. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., Importers, 123 W. Houston St., New York. 





SSOSSEVESEE SE) §— HES SEVCVESVSGETtE SHEHEBBERD 


s 
LABOR SAVING TEXI-BOOKS. | 
2 


ILLIAMS «& ROGERS’ Commercial and Common School Text- 

Boots were written by men of combined 

business and school-room exper erce, with 

a view to producing the best resu!ts with the least amount of labor on the } art of the teact er. 

Pupils age these books with increa: ing interest and benefit, and teachers are relieved of all 
drudgery, thus adding to the value and pleasure ot their work, 





THESE ARE THE FAMOUS 


“BOOKS THAT TEACH,” 


’ AND THE SUBJECTS TREATED BY THEM ARE 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Arithmetic, Commercial Law, 
Penmanship, Correspondence, Grammar, Civil Govern- 
ment, Political Economy, and Spelling. 


These books are neither experimerts, imitations nor compilations, but are original, standard 
works, and are used in thousands of schools, where they give complete satisfaction. 


Catalogue sent free to teachers on application. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
& 


VPUCVCVVVSTVSTVSVSSSSS SESVSSSETSSVSSFESESESB 


STUDIES IN PLANT LIFE. «& wz 


A series of 8 charts, in which 300 drawings from na‘ure fully illustrate :—the History of the Plant 
from its germination to the maturity of its truit and see‘s: the Anatomicel Structure ot some o1 11s 
parts; and various Special Adaptations of the Flower to ser use Cross Fertilization; designed for teacn- 
ing Nature Study io primary grades and for teaching Botany in Hign Schools and Academies. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 858 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK'S. THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Coprright Introductions—New Type—Good 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 














$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 

Catalogue free—send for on-. | Davio MCK ay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET BT., PHILADELPH 14 
Nw No 3. | VERTICAL | NewNo. 4. 
Double Ruled. SPELLING BLANKS. Single Ruled. 
36 Pages. ° : - Script Heading. 

Correspondence solicited, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. 


$23,200 TO 20 TEACHERS 


in ONE moe | in New Jersey. 





An average of $1160 to each one. 

These Places secured through... 
KELLOGG’S BUREAU, Begin Early for September, '98. 
61 East-Ninth St., New York. H. S. KELLOGG, Manager. 








PRIMARY: READING 
AND LANGUAGE, 


For First Year Grades— 
Appleton’s Elementary Read- 
ing Charts. 

Price, ; . $12.50 
For Second Year Grades— 
Primary Language Studies, 
Part One. Price, " ‘ $15.00 

For Third Year Grades— } 


Primary Language Studies, 
Part Two. Price, ‘ - $15.00 


The above Charts have been more widely 
adopted in City and Graded Schools than all 
otter similar charts com dined. 





For circulars and further information addrees 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


61 East Nivth Street, New York 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 














Best U. S. 
Bunting 
Flags 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE U. 8, 











2 x8feet. .§ .75(/6 x gfeet. . $35 Oxi* feet. § 875 
Ygxi“ 2, imiexw * . . BRN... oR 
we Be - 126 x12“ . . 4M tx... OT 
8 x6 ° . WBTxtd “* .. SB x— * . . OD 
4x6“ - 2itxda * - 6OO/12x70 “ . . 19.85 
ea = - 2MRx2d” . S@iivxm “* . . 100 
ip - 2008 xs * . OMisxes * . . m0 
Sm °* ..3ense * . 7 Six * . 2 
5x0 “ . Sw'Oxs * 13'2xm “ . .Bw@ 


‘Sent on receipt of price or C.O D. 
Buy of the Manufacturer and Save All 
Discounts. 


J. A. JOEL & CO., 88 Nassau St., N.Y. 


IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


books description—School Books, Standard 
a “> ‘ovels, etc., send to 


Will am R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
85: and 853 Sizth Avenue, (48th Street), New York 


Catalogue on application. Imrortations prom ntty maa 
READERS will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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® Tonawanda.—An election will be held 
Food Caused Pain | jan. 8, to vote on necessary $12,000 re- 
quired to complete the Clinton street high 
Catarrh of the Stomach Cured by | School. Write school board. S 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. | _ Woodside (L. I.) will build brick addi- 
| tion to school-house ; cost $35,000. Write 
**] was taken sick about a year ago with | John W. Moore, 307 Kingsland avenue, 
catarrh of the stomach. At times I would | Brooklyn. 
have a ravenous appetite and at other OHIO. 
times could not eat. My food caused me Columbus will erect a school buildin 
excruciating pain. I was running down | cost $60,000. Write Arch. David Riebel 
so fast I had to stop work. My friends | Schlee & Kemmler oe. 
urged my to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 1| _ Painesville will build school-house, cost 
did so and soon began to feel better. The $40,000. Write school board. 
disagreeable symptoms of disease grad- OKLAHOMA. 
ually passed away and flesh and strength | _ Edmond.—fids will be received up to 


returned. Iowe it all to Hood’s Sarsapa- Jan. 3 for building the normal school at 


rill.” Mary L. CumMinas, North ine, Cones Territory. Write John L. 


~aee Mass. Resenire PENNSYLVANIA. 
Hood y Sarsa parilla Bradford.—Plans are being prepared for 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. | 4,,2€W School building for this borough. 


Write school board 
CO Sy Gt Genaets. Gi; ot for O5 Birchrunville will build addition to school 


’ . cure Liver Ills; easy to| building. Address public school trustees. 
Hood’s Pills take, easy to operate. Chester will erect a new school building. 
Write board of education. 

Easton.—Pardee Hall, the four-story 
stone structure at La Fayette college, was 
| badly damaged by fire. rite J. Madison 
| Porter. 

Landsdale will erect a new school-house, 
cost $20,000. Write school board. 
Philadelphia will erect a_new college 
building for the University of Pennsylvania, 
to be used by the law department; cost 
$350,000. Write Archs. Cope & Steward 
| son, 320 Walnut street. Will erect a new 
school-house in the Fourteenth ward ; cost 
$70,000. Write Arch. —_ D. Austin, 
715 Filbert street.—The board of education 
will receive estimates on the fixtures and 
school furnishings for the new building be- 
| ing erected at Cambria and Howard streets. 
| Write Geo. W. Stewart, con. 
Scranton.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
| ceived for the heating and ventilation and 
| sanitary system for a 12-room public school. 
| Address Eugene D. Fellows, secretary 
| board of control. 
| West Pittston will erect a new school 





, 
J 














| buildimg. Address Arch. S. R. Hoover, 
This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away | Wilkesbarre will build a new school. 
with $10.00 orders. | Arch. F. L. Olds. 


BOYS «GIRLS ak a 
and ; , 
| Providence will erect primary school 


building, cor Preston and Ives streets, cost 
Get orders for our celebrated goods senda Write school board. 


———_— SOUTH DAKOTA. 
GREATEST INDUCEMENTS Flandreau.—Bids will be received by J. 


EVER OFFERED D. McBride, clerk school district No. 66, 
until Jan. 11. 
TENNESSEE. 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA Memphis will erect a new high school 


uilding. Write board of education. 
fave, See eee OS es ee 


: Houston.—Archts. Rue & Dunbar have 
with $5, $7 ant Be made plans for a school-house. Cost $35,- 
orders. Now is your chance | 000. rite school board. 
to get orders for our Teas WISCONSIN. 


Coffees, etc. | Wausau.—The board of supervisors 
Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, | passed a resolution appropriating $3,000 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound, | annually to maintain a normal school in 
Send this advertisement and rs cents in | this city. Write school board. 
stamps and we will send you a quarter | WYOMING. 


: ; h will erect school-house. Cost 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind | _ Toma : : : 
you may select—‘“‘ The School Journal.” | $10,000. Write Indian office, Washing- 


Send for New Premium and | 
Reduced Price List. FLORIDA. 


Personally-Conducted Tour via Penn- 


The Great American Tea Co. sylvania Railroad. 


The next Pennsylvania Railroad tour to 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, « Jacksonville, allowing two w: eks in Florida, 
P. O, Box 289. NEW YORK, N. ¥. | will leave New York and Philadelphia by 


special train of Pullman Palace Cars Tues- 
day, February 8. Excursion tickets, in- 
cluding railway transportation, Pullman ac- 


BOO ene ei a a: v4 commodations (one berth), and meals en 
Tn 
We cnr 


Gewego, Ne ¥ | 7oute in both directions while traveling on 











-|Nerves 






musical instru- 
ment need tuning 
up when lax from 
overwork or strain. This tone is 
given by a pure tonic like 


Pabst 


The “BEST Tonic 


Made from malt, the concentrated 
liquid food, and hops, the gentle 
nerve tonic. Pabst Malt Extract 
builds up the nervous and the phys- 

> ical system; cures nerv- 
ousness, headache, indi- 
| gestion and makes you 


hearty and strong. 
Sold by All Druggists, 

















THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY PRESIDENT 
STATEMENT 


For the year ending December 31 1897 


According to the Standard of the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York 


INCOME 
Received for Premiums - - $42,693,201 9§ 
From all other Sources - - 11,469,406 24 


; $54,162,608 23 
DISBURSEMENTS 

To Policy-holders for Claims 
by Death - - - - $13,279,630 66 

To Policy-holders for Endow- 
ments, Dividends, etc. - 12,712,424 76 
For all other accounts - - 10,132,005 57 
$36,124,060 99 

ASSETS 

United States Bonds and other 
Securities - - + + $182,017,341 45 

First Lien Loans on Bond and 
Mortgage - - - + 69,428,937 $1 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds - 12,880,308 00 
Real Estate - . - - 21,618,454 88 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
11,705,195 82 


panies - - . ° ° 
Accrued Interest, Net Deferred 
Premiums, etc. - - - 6,141,200 20 


$258,786,437 66 
Reserve for Policies and other 


Liabilities - - 218,278,248 07 

Surplus - . . - $86,508,194 59 
Insurance and Annuities in 

force - - + = +$9836,684,496 63 


I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement 
and find the same to be correct ; liabilities calculated 
by the Insurance Department. . 

Cuares A. Prevrer Auditor 


From the Surplus a dividend will be arportioned 
as usual 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS Vict-Presipent 


Water R. Guietré General Manager 
Isaac F. Lioyp ad Vice-President 
Freveric Cromwell Treasurer 
Emory McCurwtock Actuary 









Schl JOURNALISM 


of INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
~. to the individual needs of writers. Long 
established. Responsinte. Successful. 
Instructors experienced and competent. 
Students successful and pleased. Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. Itis sent free. Address, 
School of Journalism, 


Corres 
No 84 Telephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich- 
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Black Grenadines. 


All Silk and Silk and Wool 
Grenadines, 


Black and White Foulards and 
India Pongees, 


Cachemere, Drap d’Eté and Serge, 


In plain and Fancy Weaves. 
Camel’s Hair Fabrics, 
Trimming and Veiling Crepes. 


Broadway Ks 194 ot 


NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM. cesurruce, 


»BEAUTIPIER, 


Removes T: Pimples, 1 7 Patobes, Rash 
‘an, Pimples, Freckles, = 


— oun blemish 
on beauty, and de- 
fies detection. 


t no 
of sim!- 


(a pessoas): 
ladi+s will use 
m, I recommend 
Ry ty 4 ” y 
he least harm- 





Skin ‘ad re bottle willlast 
day. Also Poudre 8ubtile 


ful of all the prepa’ 
six months, using it every 
removes superfluous bair without injury to the skin. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 


For sale by a “tena and Fancy Goods Dealers 
Gppamnens Tue t A 8., Canadas and Furope. 
¥. City at R. H. Macy's Stern’ 
Ne and Faw ed Fancy Good alers. 
FHeware of Base imitations. §',00 Reward for 
‘rrest and proof of any = selling the same. 


SSCCO SEH E § SHBSBE 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Feurth hey 41st and 434 Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York 


tral for shoppt d thea: 
Baggage to and from tid St. Depot fr 











free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 








The Famous Continental Hotel 
HILADELPH 
B 
me secgongnanass Ta, Fgom i cauoped 3 
lighted by Electricity. 
RATES REDUCED. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


100 rooms, $2.50 per day. 125 rooms, $3 00 per day 
125 rooms, 83.+0 day. 125 rooms, $4.00 per day. 
(roo) with xatn, $3.00 ano upward. 

European Pian. 

100 rooms, ye perd.y. 125 rooms, $1.25 rer d: y. 
126 rooms, $ .co per dat. 125 rooms, $2.00 per day. 
( oo) with bath. $2,00 and upward. 

Steam Heat includ 


L U. MALTBY, Proprietor 


the special train, will be sold at the follow- 
ing rates: New York, $50.co; Philadelphia, 
$48.00 ; Canandaigua, $52.85: Erie, $54.85; 
Wilkesbarre, $50.35; Pittsburg, $53.00; and 
at ——— rates from other points. 
or tickets, itineraries,‘and full informa- 
tion apply to ticket ents; Tourist Agent, 
a Broadway, New York; or address Geo. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


“ BRown’'s BRONCHIAL TROCHES ” are 
a simple yet most effectual remedy for 
Coughs, Hoarseness and_ Bronchial 
Troubles. Avoid imitations. 


“ Antikamnia has become a favorite with 
many members of the profession. It is 
very reliable in all kinds of pain, and as 
quickly acting as a hypodermic injection of 
morphia. It is used only internally. To 
stop pain, one five grain tablet —crushed— 
is administered at once; ten minutes later 
the same dose is repeated, and if necessary, 
a third dose given ten minutes after the 


second. In go per cent of all cases it im- 
mediately stops the pain.” Hugo Engel, 
A. M., M. D., in “ The Boston Medical and 


Surgical Reporter.” 
A Free Map of Alaska, 


Gold Fields and actual mining scenes, be- 
sides containing latest mining laws, routes 
of travel, and other valuable information, 
will be mailed free an application to 

H. A. Gross, 423 Broadway,’New York. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Personally-Conducted Tour via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


The next Personally-Conducted: Tour to 
California via the Pennsylvania Railroad 
will leave New York, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburg by the “ Golden Gate Special ” on 
Wednesday, February 16, stopping at the 
Great Mammoth Cave and New Orleans 
during the Mardi Gras Carnival. Four 
weeks will be allowed on the Pacific Coast. 
Returning, stops will be made at Salt Lake 
City, Co orado S rings (Garden of the 
Gods), Denver, Chicago, &c. Round-trip 
rate, including transportion, meals, carriage 
drives, hotel accommodations, and Pull- 
man accommodations em route, and Pull- 
man berth Los Angeles to San Francisco, 
and transportation in California, $335.00 
from all stations east of Pittsburg; with 
hotel accommiodations, meals, transfers, 
and carriage drives through’ California for 
four weeks, $125.00 additional. An exper- 
ienced chaperon will accompany the party 
for the benefit of the lady tourists. 

For itineraries and full information, ap- 
ly to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Sateen. New York; or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


During the Teething a 

Mrs. Wins.tow's Sooruinc Syrup has used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
tor their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, witt 

ps eld oy SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the ‘CHILD. 
OFTENS the ——: ALLAVS all PAIN,CURES 

oS IND COLls and is the as remedy for oeAe | 
CRA, gists in part of the 

‘or “* Mrs, “Wiaslow's Sooth- 
kind, Twen’v-five 


Corrected to date, showing location of |4ai 


tt 


Spruce 

Bark 
a 
Comfortables. 


SPRUCE BARK BED COMFORTABLES#* 
A Luxury for the Healthy. 
A Tonic for the Convalescent. 
A Remedy for the Sick. 




















And Spruce Bark Bed Comfortables are a positive 
necessity to Travellers and Tourists obliged to sleep 
in strange beds and berths in hotels and on boats. 

Spruce Bark Bed Comfortables are made of the 
ender inner bark of the Canadian Balsam ce 
Tree, stripped early in the spring when the sap is 
rising in the tree. By a special process the bark is 
made into thin sheets as smooth, soft and oliable as 
cloth, and in which all the powertul aromatic and 
_—. qualities of the spruce are permanently re- 
in 


Nervousness, Insomnia, La Grippe, and ordinary 


Colds are almost completel —— —_ a gle 
night's rest between Soruce Contertettee, 
and their c use is recc acd by Physic: 





as an absolute protection and preventive oy 
these ailments. 

Spruce Bark Bed Comfortables, size 64 x 72 ins., are 
packed in curious wooden bags, silk lined ‘and 
trimmed witb sile, and, if your dealers cannot sup- 
ply them, we will ship anywhere in the U. S. or 
Canada, o——- and duty free, on receipt of price, 
$2. Money r ucded if not satisfied, 


Booklet containing testimonials sent ree om request. 
THE KING-JONES CO. (Dept. T. N.), 
Toronto, Canada, 


JONES & CO. (Dept. T. N.), 
Niagara Fatis, N. ¥. 





a linen kind 
excel the linen Th 
sour’ shape, will. will not wilt. Both sides are 
re-enforced 
e Perfectly 7h and 


re TO il WASHED. 
md then 4! 


. reverse, 
ASK" THE ‘DEALERS FOR THEM. 
Mit Wf: as the shores, send six cen 


e collar and T.-L 
Reversible Collar Co., 95 Milk $ Mass. 





REVERSIBLE. CUFFS. 
Messtodal for Teachers, » Sarees. — 


their 
made o' 















ENT ov TURKISH apd h AT HOME 


io ouly. 
° . Purifies, Io- 
vigorates entire system. Prevents disease. Use our 


s, 
ay pre la grippe, ete., ali blood, skin, nerv- 
kidney aoe . Excellent for female ills. 





AoEnTs ‘wanes, Hen ond W Eg ee $1002 Benth sed 








‘Buckeye | Bell Foundry 


Br oe al Gla 
CHA 





FEE'S Protea “in “ovary Svartiowtas 


ee eS carr 





= yea 





iS SAPO 


=Try a cake of it.and be convinced.= 


"Ae had small skill o horse flesh 
who boughta goose ro ride on’ Dont take 
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WELLS’ ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA. 


This work contains between 3000 and 4000 examples and problems. 
These are thoroughly graded, and they are especially numerous in the 
important chapters on Factoring, Fractions, and Radicals. 

Teachers wishing to become acquainted with this superior work will 
be afforded every facility. Terms for introduction reasonable. Cor- 
respondence invited. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., 


BOSTON. 








NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


CLYDE LINE EXCURSIONS 
New York © FLORIDA #4 setur, 
Including Meal and Accommodations, 

$35.30. 











INTERMEDIATE ROUND TRIP, $43.30; FrRsT-CLASS ROUND 
TRIP, $3.75 additional, includes round trip on the 


Beautiful St. Johns River. 


Full particulars and BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
IN REGARD TO “ THE SOUTH” 


Mailed free upon application to PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 











W. M. HENDERSON, G. E. P. A., 
5 Bowling Green, New York. 


W. H. WARBURTON, G. T. P. A., 
5 Bowling Green, New York. 


T. G. EGer, Traffic Manager, 
5 Bowling Green, N. Y. 


HELPS FOR KINDERGARTEN WORK. 


A NEW COURSE IN SEWING.—120 different cards and a suggestive handbook for teachers. 
PAPER FOLDING AND CUTTING.—A special handbook for teachers, profusely illustrated. 
COLOR CHARTS, TABLETS AND PAPERS.—Materials well worth examination by every teacher. 


MATERIALS FOR WATER-COLOR WORK.—Paints that are non-poisonous and perfectly safe for use 
by the youngest coildren. Figures of children, animals, flowers and simple decorative designs, 
printed in outline, ready for coloring. 


MATERIALS FOR FORM STUDY AND DRAWING.—Modeis of a variety of simple type forms supplied 
sets and in bulk. Pencils, pract ce paper, development paper, scisso:s, etc, 


PICTURES FOR STORY TELLING AND WALL DECORATION.—Prints in color, in black and white, 
and in tac-simile o: pnotogravhs; a large | st, including copies of tamous paintings, represen 
ta‘ions of bir¢s, animals and flowers, scenes from daily life, including the T:aves and Occupa- 
tions which figure in Kinderga:ten games. Correspondence cordially invited. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
«51 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 646 Washington St., Boston, 5 West «8th St., New York. 


Something, Entirely New 
in TRAVEL and EDUCATION 


Tours conducted by university specialis's for all 


who care to travel seriously. A systematic course in 
History and Art. Leisurely, resttul, economical, 
and profit.ole travel. Plans jor the summers of 1 898, 


1899, and 1900 now ready. Wri:e for particulars be- 
fore making otoer plans, Address 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 


26 North 7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
40-12 BOYLSTON GT. 209-38 H. 10TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVA. 1828 AROH BT. 


Wo. P. Ctype & Co., General Agents, 
5 Bowling Green, N.Y.;.12 So. Delaware Av., Phila. 











University 


























PRACTICAL BOOKS 


on Architectural Drawing, Wood- 
working, Carpentry, and Kindred 
Subjects, Suited to the use 
of Teachers in 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Circular on Application. 


WILLIAM T. COPMSTOCK, Publisher, 
23 Warren Street, New York. 





EDUCATION 


The oldest of the bigh-class educational magazires, 
entered its (8th year September, 1897. Inu its sphere itis 


A RECOGNIZED LEADER. 
However crowded with reading-mat er your table 
may be you shou.d not fail to taxe and read the oldest 
aud best -ducatiocai nm onthiy magazine in the United 
States. Al: articles printed in EDUCATION are 


STRICTLY ORIGINAL. 


It is contributed t and read hy many of the leading 
educators of tne day. No progr ssive teacher can 
afford to do “ithout {t. sueseceription price 8%. 
Sample copy for six 2-cent stamps. Try it for a year. 


KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





[AN IMPROVEMENT AFFIXED ONLY TO 


4 ESMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 





SEND FOR NEW ART CATALOGUE 


™ESMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 


SYRACUSE, NEW-YORK,U.S.A 
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